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The Fel6 Project for preschoolers in Kings County has been a VBvy 
rewarding experience* Due to foundation support j we have been 
able to innovate and experiment in developing a program for the 
culturally different kinds of pupils in our school community* 

It has been a major community project which has seen the active 
participation of parents, school personnel and community 
organizations* 



Gerald L. Jacobus, Superintendent 
Kings County Schools 
Hanford, California 



The lessons learned and the experiences gathered from the past two 
years of providing the Pels Project experiences to nursery school 
children has been most rewarding and has helped the district gather 
many insights into the conduct and the type of program that should 
be offered these children* Were it not for the splendid opportunities 
that the Pels Foundation has presented the district in learning its 
basic lessons, we are certain that the Head Start Project would not 
be attaining the high level of success at this time* The lessons 
learned were most valuable* 



Dr* Maynard Liljeblad, Superintendent 
Hanford Elementary Schools 
Hanford, California 




PURPOSE AND GOALS 



This project includes a preschool experience program for culturally different 
children, and a high school reading and orientation program. 



PoApo^ei 



The Pels Foundation Project for Developing 

effort designed not only to prepare cultur^ly ^ 

their future school experiences, but also to assist those 
secondary level to prepare themselves for the world of wor • ^ 

major gMl of the program is to improve the self-image and motiyat^ 
of parents and their children whose limited “ 

are likely to inhibit their successful performance in school. THIS 
program provides extra experiences for youngster® who coi^ from 
homes where their existence is limited to the satisfactiOT . 

basic needs. It is assumed that these youth have the saTO potential 
as their middle class peers and that when they are provided h 
similar experience opportunities they too will ^ aucces^l m their 
later school years and will become productive adult citizens. 



GoaU: 



1 . 



2 . 



6 . 



8 . 



To provide these children with experiences designed to increase 
their listening and speaking vocabulary so when they enter 
kindergarten they will have experiences similar to those in th 

background of the middle class child, ^ ..v-,- 

To stimulate their curiosity by helping them recognize their 
personal worth and individuality -- field trips, movies, 
and appropriate play materialso 

To s^Llate them to communicate verbally with adults as 
as with other children by emphasizing communication experiences 

and skills. ^ . ..uwMirtW 

To increase their opportunities for ^ ® 

the provision of materials and toys not readily available 

their homes. ^ ■.it; snA 

To increase their feelings of self=esteem and sel - 

thereby develop a more adequate self-image by means 
individualized attention of parent and student assistants as 

well as professional personnel. ^ ^ 

To show an acceptance and appreciation of certain cultural 
differences evident in these children (to encourage ^ 

be able to accept themselves as they are), and to ^uild i 
them the confidence that they will be accepted by others by 
involving the children and their parents in community 
experiences in which they will be naturally complimented and 
accepted emotionally by middle class cultural groups. . 

To dLelop in these children a sense of personal 

through supervised inter-personal relationships with each other, 
parent assistants and student assistants. 

To provide models for indent ifi cat ion (that is, _ 

youth, and professional leaders whose acceptance and understanding 

will provide a basis for identification). 

To coLition the children to accept adults as persons who are both 
"helpful" and "interested" in their welfare, so that later in 
school they will be more able to have faith in and acceptance of 

adult leadership. 




GoaJUt { Continued} 



10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 



To help the mothers and fathers of these children develop 
respect for themselves as parents and persons as they plan and 
participate with their children, and as they begin to realiw 
the importance of their individual contributions to the welfare 
of these children through the acceptance of the professional 

To help parents to recognize their children* s emotional needs* 

To help the parents appreciate the significance of 

emotional support and a variety of experiences for their preschool 

children in terms of their future school success. . 

Through group and leader interaction to help parents and children 
leam more effective methods for dealing with problems of inter- 
personal relationships* 

To enable youthful leaders to develop a sense of personal 
significance, self-worth, and an improved self-image by sharing 
the responsibility of helping younger children. 
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PLANNING 




Representatives of five coffwiiunity agencies and seven interested 
organizations cooperatively planned the program# 




Most worthwhile, creative endeavors in education can trace their origin 
to some rare person who has initiative and insight and who is motivated 
by a sense of urgency to find ways of better meeting the educational needs 

of our youth. 

We would like to recognize Charles Lavaroni, currently a school administrator 
in San Anselmo and previously Assistant Superintendent of Kings County 
Schools as that person for this project. 

Personnel who have participated in the project and who have contributed to 
this report are: 

Project Director: 

Mr. Robert A. Bair' 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools 

Preschool Experience Program for Culturally Different Children: 

Mrs. Dorothy Castiglione, M. S. W. 

Coordinator of Social Welfare and Parent Education 

Mrs. Beth Chapman 

Afternoon Preschool Teacher, 1964-65 
Mrs. Kathleen Hammond 

Principal, Lincoln School, Hanford 
Mrs. Eloise Holmquist 

Kings County Health Department 

Mrs. Flora Lewis 

Afternoon Preschool Teacher, 1965-66 
Mrs. Wi^da Mabry 

Morning Preschool Teacher, 1965-66 
Mrs. Ijeona Morse 

Community Coordinator, 1965-66 
Mrs. Rachel Orendain 

Matron, Preschool Program, 1964-65 
Mr. Robert G. Painter 

Coordinator, Kings County Superintendent of Schools Office 

Mrs. Mary Ann Sands 

Morning Preschool Teacher, 1964-65 
Mrs# Rosemarie Serna 

Matron, Preschool Program, 1965-66 
Mrs. Rose Ellen Young 

Psychologist, Hanford Elementary School District 



High School Reading and Orientation Program: 

Mr. Robert Cornett 

Psychologist, Kings County Superintendent of Schools Office 

Mr. Jack Cummins ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Director of Guidance, Hanford Jt. Union High School 

Miss Dorothy Downing 

Counselor, Hanford Jt. Union High School 
Mrs. Colleen Jensen 

Teacher, Hanford Jt. Union High School, 1964-65 
Mr. Wesley Nichols 

Teacher, Hanford Jt. Union High School, 1965-66 



High School Reading and Orientation Program: (Continued) 

Mr. John Reynolds 

Psychologist I Kings County Superintendent of Schools Office 
Mr. Larry Shehan 

Chairman I English Department » Hanford Jt. Union High School 
Mr. Phillip West 

Vice -Principal I Hanford Jtc Union High School 

Program and Curriculum Consultants who have assisted teachers and 
administrators during the project: 

Dr. George Avery 

Department of Education * Fresno State College 
Mrs. Doris Cole 

California State Department of Welfare 
Mrs. Doris McDaniel 

Librarian* Kings County Superintendent of Schools Office 
Miss Pat Pickford 

Department of Social Work* Fresno State College 
Mrs. Jeanette Powell 

Consultant* Hanford Elementary School District 
Miss Joan Silveira 

Teacher* Edison High School* Fresno 
Miss Beverly van Benthuysen 

Curriculum Consultant* Kings County Superintendent of Schools Offi 
Mr. Jay Clark 

Supervisor of Instructional Materials 
Mr. James Tobenkin 

General Consultant* Kings County Superintendent of Schools Office 

Special recognition is given to Wilma Ellis who has prepared the 
publication materials. 
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Cooperating Organizations Aiding in the Program! 

American Association of Uiiversity Women ~ Hanford Chiq|)ter 
Mrs. Charlotte Walchy President • 1964-65 
Mrs. Deedee Vedder^ President , 1965-66 
Mrs. Libby Hollingsworth, Project Coordinator, 1964-65 
Mrs. Dorothy Lifshatz, Project Coordinator, 1965-66 

Community Service Organization - Hanford Branch 
Mr. Joe Acevez, President, 1964-65 

Hanford Community Coordinating Committee. 

Mrs. Katie McGee, Chairman 

National Association for Advancement of Colored People - 
Hanford Branch 

Mr. Herman Deshazier, President 

Mrs. Ann Cole, Pels Project Coordinator 

Y. M. C. A. Mens Club 

Mr. Makiji Hase, President, 1965-66 

Kings County Community Action Organization 
Mr. James Kelley, Director, 1964-65 
Mr. James Boy Ison, Director, 1965-66 

Vista Workers 

Miss Sarah Nottings, 1965-66 
Miss Marie Downs, 1965-66 
Miss Judy Batiste , 1965-66 
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Will we help these children learn 
to achieve, contribute and find 
fulfllln»nt In our society — 
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or will we allow descrlmlnatlon, 
segregation and a poverty 
environment to produce chi Idren who 
are in conflict with society. 
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Curriculum and Daily Schedule 1964-65 



Byj 



Kathleen Hammond 
Mary Ann Sands 
Beth Chapman 



The rather slow procurement of materials and equipment presented some problems 
at first but did allow the children to become familiar with the use of a few 
materials at a time and thus automatically created new interest centers with 
each acquisition. Before the preschool yard was completed, the group wa^ed 
to the adjoining Lincoln School yard to use the sandbox, slide and climbing 
apparatus. With the completion of our own yard we had, in addition to the 
sandbox and slide, tricycles, a wagon, blocks, :?hee lb arrows , scooter, two 
climbing barrels, several climbing steps, a teeter-totter, bean bags and 
clowns, and facilities for water play and carpentry. 



We would also like to include in our report the observation that early in the 
program it vas difficult to realize how far the groups would progress. 
Conversely, if the nursery group is seen only in the later staps, it would 
be difficult to visualize the early problems and the growth which has taken 



The following schedules were developed through experiences. Although basically 
similar ,they vary to provide for childrens energy patterns which have been 
found to be different in morning as compared to afternoon sessions. 

A.M. Schedule: 




these areas. 



place. 



9:00 - 9:45 a.m. 



Free Play Period - Inside 

(Table games, blocks, trucks , playhouse , books, 
puzzles, records, clay, painting, colors, finger 
painting, scissors and paste, science and 
creative dancing. ) 



9:45 - 10:15 a.m. 



Flag Salute, calendar, songs and finger plays, 
touch and feel box — smell sack, and games. 



10:15 - 10:30 a.m. 



Toilet and Wash. 
Juice time. 



10:30 - 10:45 a.m. 



Rest time. 



10:45 - 11:15 a.m. 



Story time. 



11:15 - 12:00 noon 



Free Play Period - Outside 

(Sand, tricycles, wagon, scooter, slide, climbing 
barrels, climbing steps, teeter-totter, carpentry, 
water play, bean bags, balls, bowling, blocks, 
and hopscotch.) 
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12:00 - 12:50 p*m. 


Toilet and wash. 
Lunch time. 


12:50 - 1:00 p.m. 


Getting ready to go home. 


1:00 p.m. 


Leave for home. 



P«M. Schedule: 



12:00 - 1:00 p*m. 


Toilet and wash* 
Lunch time* 


1:00 - 1:45 p.m. 


Free Play Period - Outside 

(Sand, tricycles, wagon, scooter, slide, climbing 
barrels, climbing steps, teeter-totter, carpentry, 
water play, bean bags, balls, bowling, blocks, 
and hopscotch.) 


1:45 - 2:10 p.m. 


Flag Salute, calendar, songs and finger plays, 
touch and feel box - smell sack, and games. 


2:10 - 2:30 p.m. 


Rest time. 


2:30 - 2:45 p.m* 


Story time. 


2:45 - 3:00 p.m* 


Toilet and wash* 
Juice time* 


3:00 - 3:50 p.m* 


Free Play Period - Inside 

(Table games, blocks, trucks, playhouse, books, 
puzzles, records, clay, painting, colors, finger 
painting, scissors and paste, science and 
creative dancing.) 


3:50 - 4:00 p.m* 


Getting ^^ady to go home. 


4:00 p.m* 


Leave for home* 


Language Development: 





The games and toys captured the childrens’ attention immediately. Interest in 
stories and books developed more slowly. Early in the program stories some- 
times had to be discontinued as the children desired more active pursuits. 

As their ability to sit in a group and their span of attention increased* 
storytime became a favorite. We used many flannel board stories and felt that 
the visual aids along with the story were especially beneficial to the Mexican- 
American children. Films and filmstrips related to current fields of interest 
wero also shown. 

A "Little Golden Book" or similar hard covered book sent home with the 
children each day helped to stimulate their interest in books. Ideally, we 
hoped that the book would be read to the child at home by a parent or older 
sibling* If not read to him, the child could at least look at the pictures 



and enjoy the book. Even if the book was never opened, the child had the 
responsibility of bringing the book back to school before he could take 

another one homes 

A calendar, seasonally decorated to appeal to the children and also to develop 
concepts of color, size and number (example: three snowmen ranging in size 
from large to small for January), was used daily. The student helper for t e 
day put ^ the date and all of the children counted the days. Days 
weL were talked about. The song "Today is Monday" reinforcedthis concept. 

The children also became aware of the name of the day that their mother 
regularly helped in the nursery schools 

A large f'=>rmel board was used with the group to develop color concepts, 

number concepts and the names of shapes of objects.^ On 
boards we continued this work and also taught position words such as top 
bottom, up and down, above and below. Manipulative toys also helped teach 
color Ind number concepts. The child was instructed to make a row of red 
pegs on the peg board or to string two yellow beads, three blue beads, etc. 

Counting songs, repeating songs, imitative noise songs, , 

rhyme songs and seasonal songs were chosen to help stren^hen and ® 

lavage. To acquaint the child with another of the various forms in wh^h 
language can be presented, a typewriter was used. A mother sat “ 

writer and with her assistance the child was encouraged to pick out his na^. 

A printed card was used as a guide for the children. Later , 

children told stories using flannel board figures. We also employe 
to-a-stoiy technique. The teacher would begin a story and individual children 

would COTtinue it. 

To develop choral speaking pupils learned the Pledge of Allegi^ce, m^y 
finger plays and nursery rhymes. ^ A tape recorder gave the children an 
opportunity to hear how their voices sound to others. 

The children were encouraged to speak using complete sentences. When they 
^Lsed what was in the "?ouch and Feel Box" or the ^^ck" we trted 

to elicit the response, ”I think it is soap” or ”I guess that it s a ball. 

At lunch time the child asked for second servings with "May I please have 
more milk.” They asked for a turn with a toy, "May I use the wagon 
Mary?" "Thank you*s" followed. When articles were brought from home the child 
tol^ about it It sharing tin« and again were helped to use effective meaningful 

sentences. 

Juice and lunch time provided the greatest opportunities for conyersatiOT. 
Things were shared with the group at this time that proba y wou ne e 
been discussed at any other time in the day. The children were encouraged not 
only to talk but to Usten to others. The daily activities, field trips and 
Other experiences provided ample material for discussion. 

Our work in the area of self-image concentrated on our efforts to increase 
the child* s awareness of self, family, home, school, classmates, neighborh 

and the larger community. 

Early in the year the children became familiar with their full name as well 
as the names of their peers through a clown game, and songs such as 
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That Knocking at Ify Dwr.” The children’s names ware also used regularly as 
their juice glasses or plates wex« passed to them* Selection of songs to build 
self-image was based on the opportunity for the child to participate actively# 

In addition to songs using their full names we used songs in which the child 
made up verses about himself and songs emphasizing clothing worn by specific 
children* The children in turn led songs involving much hand movement# 

Efforts were directed toward making rcceptable social and personal behavior the 
child's growing responsibility* Early in the year a misbehaving child was held by 
a mother or teacher* This not only gave security to the children at the nursery 
school but separated them temporarily from a difficult situation* Later in the 
year a child having behavior problems was directed to another activity and if 
this failed I he put his head down on the table until he was ready to rejoin 
the group* We felt the children were beginning to realize the consequences of 
their misbehavior when one day as a grieved child came to report an incident 
the other child raced to a table and put his head down without being told* 

Praise was used lavishly* When a child put a puzzle together, strung beads on 
a string, folded his rowelj whatever the skill or accomplishment might be, it 
was acknowledged verbally and perhaps reinforced with a gesture such as a pat 
on the back* One boy's behavior improved remarkably after it was discovered 
he could tie shoelaces* We were all soon having our laces tied by him while 
he beamed with pleasure* The children, realizing that praise was forth- 
coming, delighted in showing us each completed puzzle, their peg boards, etc# 

Children's birthdays were special events to be marked by a picture of a 
birthday cake with the correct number of candles on the calendar* As the 
day approached the excitement increased with everyone being aware of the up- 
coming event* The child was honored with birthday cupcakes or some special 
treat at lunch and "Happy Birthday" was sung by the group* The child was 
usually overcome with shyness at the moment, but talked about his birthday 
for days afterwards* 

As previously mentioned,the children heard themselves on a tape recorder* 

To learn more about themselves they made prints of their hands and fe6t, were 
measured and weighed* Many learned to recognize their printed name and some 
learned to print their names for themselves* 

The children had many objects to show their parents. Articles of their own 
handiworks such as paintings, sack puppets, egg carton animals, carpentry 
creations, necklaces, headbands and bean bags which they had filled, were 
carried home* Seasonal things, a Christmas card with their individual 
picture inside, Christmas gifts, a calendar for the new year, valentine 
sacks, and such things as yard sticks, dental kits, spools and bubbles for 
bubble blowing also went home with the children. 

The children became aware of the colors of their homes, learned their 
addresses and found their homes on a neighborhood map* Such observations as, 

"She lives close to me", or "He lives across the street from the school" came 
from the children* Other members of the childrens' families were frequently 
mentioned in conversation with baby brothers and sisters being especially 
favorite topics of discussion* 

Each child took his turn at being helper for the day completing the tasks 
required such as leading the flag salute, putting the date on the calendar, 
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leading the children to the bathroom in the manner he selected, for 
"Today we'll hop to the bathroom." He also distributed the napkins to the 

children at lunch and juice time. 

The children made frequent trips to their future school’s 
the year, attended the school Christmas program; had their P^ctuMS taken 
at the school; saw the doctor for their physical examination; and visited i 
the kindergarten room before the end of this school year, 

CiiHJLohiXyi 

The children enrolled in the nursery school needed 

their natural curiosity about things around them. Once they learned that 
tS; we^n^ »Iy f~e to investigate new things but were actually “^c^aged 
to explore their environment they began to inquire, experiment and explore 
using their own initiative. 

The children experimented with various arts and crafts. The 
the inportant aspects,not the end results. Painting, finpr 
paint^g, spatter painting, texture pictures, crayon rubbings, 'ha^ ^ wet 
paper, clay, hammer and nails, scissors and paste all gave the children 
opportunity to explore ^d create. 

Science materials and experiences were introduced into many areas of the 

th^^u^ the natS^al interests of the children. Incidental occurences 
pro^ted the Lid’s investigation, dandelions found in »he grass, ladybugs 
In ^e vard. the toad by the building, and a pan of water throwing its 
reflection on the ceiling. Magnifying glasses were available to ex^ne^ea 
shells, rocks and seeds, bird nests and flowers more closely. The 
dUcovered objects a magnet would attract. They observed the 
wrter as they participated in water play. They experimented with a chandelier 

drop and color paddles. 

The children’s awareness of texture, shape, jf'caok " 

stimulated with the daily use of a "Touch and Feel Box" or the 'Smell Sack. 

All were given the chance to touch or smell before guessing. 

Food preparation was used to provide another area of exploration. The 
tasted smelled, handled, measured, and mixed ingredients, then cooked 

Tte «siit^* While bating, the child«n “^®l,Taat“s: 

product (bread, cookies, tortillas, biscuits, etc.) that m 

good. 

Awareness of the school neighborhood ^d the 

in the neighborhood were made by walking to the mailbnx to mail letters, 
going to Coe Park and on study trips to more distant places. 

A trip to the fire station could be termed a "howling" success. One boy 
cried the entire time but became most verbal about the experiences on o 
return to school. The boys were firemen in much of their dramatic p y 

that moment on. 

The children discovered where our school lunches are prepared with a visit 
M the district kitchen. The children learned more about the baking of bread, 

cookies and rolls at a bakery. 



Another of our connnunity helpers § the dentist | showed the children his office | 
let them operate the dentist chair and have a ’’ride” in it while he looked m 
their mouths. They were eager to return again. After visiting the dentist | 
the children were shown the correct way to brush their teeth and given dental 
hygiene kits which they used for a time at school and then took them home for 

continued use. 

The children were grven physical examinations when they visited still another 
helper I the doctor. 

Before the trip to the doctor was made, a stethoscope about the teacher’s 
neck provided an opportunity for the child to inquire concerning it and its 
function. ’’What’s that?” ’’What’s that for?” ’’Let me hear.” ”I don’t hear ^ 
anything. ..I hear it!” ’’Let me hear you.” Later, during the examination, 
one little girl said to the doctor, ’’You don’t have to hear my heart... the 
teacher has already.” 

Two police officers visited our school, a very interesting experience. 

Several of the children cried when told of the pending visit. ^ Listening 
to these two friendly men talk and explain their work and equipment did much 
to help the children see them as other community helpers. 

In the spring the classes visited a dairy farm to learn more about milk. 

They also saw other farm animals and farm products. The class will have the 
opportunity to see some zoo animals with a visit to the Fresno Zoo in May. 

As a result of their experiences in developing • better self-image, their 
developing language skills, their increased interest in the world about them 
and their ever improving social devel<^ment these children have already 
shown the value of the Lincoln Preschool Program. 
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MANIPULATIVE EXPERIENCES 









AND DISCRIMINATION EXPERIENCES 



n 

i 
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n ARE ALL NECESSARY FOR 

"BECOMINC'o... 
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Curriculum and Daily Schadule 1965 66 



By: 

Wilda Mabry 
Flora Lewis 

„ 1. ,h. .-I « .h. "fSu 

children in an orderly ^ -gg g^e usually offered in play 

1. Development of self-identification. 

1: .4 .14,1. f.~ “i."” 

numerical awareness. 

4. Development of social growth. 

5. Creativity development using many art forms. 

V V « visits with Vista Workers to become acquainted 

We began the year by making ho „._-^„pnts Five children started school on 

with the children in wei4 added the next day, and the full 

?/fm::n'atte1ded school in each class <» mday. This program. 

«r^ied out for both the moming and afternoon sessions. 

Schtdu£jt&i 

The following flexible schedule began the school year, although changes were 



later. 




Session 




9:00 a.m. 


Inspection by the nurse-teacher. 

(The morning teacher was also a P. H. N.; 


9:00 - 10:00 a.m. 


(^th^ indoors and outdoors, weather permitting 


10:00 - 10:15 a.m. 


Toilet, wash and juice. 


10:15 - 10:30 a.m. 


Rest time. 


10:30 - 11:00 a.m. 


Special time: Story, music, feel box, etc. 


11:00 - 12:15 p.m. 


Free play. (Indoors tnd outdoors.) 


12:15 - 12:50 p.m. 


Toilet, wash and lunch. 


12:50 p.m. 


Getting ready to go home. 


1:00 p.m. 


Leave for home. 
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P,N« Session 



12:00 Noon 
12:15 - 12:50 p.m. 
12:50 - 1:45 p.m. 
1:45 - 2:05 p.m. 
2:05 - 2:30 p.m. 
2:30 - 2:45 p.m. 
2:45 - 3:15 p.m. 
3:15 - 3:40 p.m. 
3:40 - 4:00 p.m. 



^rpival of students and health inspection by nurse. 
Toilet* wash and lunch. 

Fi^e play. (Outdoor • weather permitting.) 

Rest period. 

Special indoor time: Music* art work* puzzles ^ etc. 

Toilet* wash and juice. 

Story time* flannel board* finger plays* etc. 

Free play. (Outdoors and indoors.) 

Getting ready and leaving for home. 



SchcduJU Changes: 

At first, both classes met at the nocn hour and had lunch toother, ^ater M 
the year it became apparent that a great deal of food was being wasted. The 
problem seemed to be that the afternoon children had snaked 
school, and so were not hungry. The morning class seemed overly sti^lated, 
and were not eating as well as they should. At the suggestion of parents, 
re^^ere, and matiln the lunch hour was divided, and each class ate 
the moreing children having lunch at 11:30 a.m., and the aftereocn children 
eating at 1:00 p.m. The food consumpticn improved remarkably. 

But. having both classes together from 12:00 to 1:00 continued to be a 
TrlhlerVe naming children wex. tir^d and irritable* the ^texnocn children 
Sere exhuberant. The two groups seemed unable to understand each 
there was not sufficient time to overcome the personal conflicts* and the 

general distractions. 

We provided many special activities to try and overcome this effusing period. 
Filmstrips and movies were provided. Special music and story ^ 

volunteer adults were offered. While the children generally enjoyed these, 
soJTrefLed to participate, and it did not prove to be as 
had hoped. We tried to play games, but they all seemed to fall apart and 
the diildren would wander away. The two groups just did not mix. 

The mothers objected to this confusicn, and suggested that the two groups 
be separated, by changing the hours - the moreing group to come from 9.00 to 
12:00 Hoon and the afternoon group to come from 12:30 p.m. to 3.30 p. . 

This new schedule was presented by one of the mothers at a . 

and it was accepted unanimously. It has proved to be very 

has solved many problems. The children leave and arrive in a calm 

with no confusicn. The thirty minute break allows conferences 

mothers and teachers, matron and coordinator. Problems can handled at this 

tine that otherwise would have to be put off until we could hold a special 

meeting. 
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An interesting but une)q>lained phenorcnon is that the parents call for the 
children on time now as they never did before. 



Revised A. Schedule t 


(Upon recommendation of parents.) 




9:00 a.m. 


Arrival and inspection by teacher. 




9:00 - 10:00 a.m. 


Free play. (Indoors and outdoors.) 
Special crafts. 




10:00 - 10:15 a.m. 


Wash, juice time. 




10:15 - 10:30 a.m. 


Resl time. 




10:30 - 11:00 a.m. 


Special time. Story, music, feel box. 


etc. 


11:00 - 11:30 a.m. 


Free play. (Indoors and outdoors.) 




11:30 - 12:00 Noon 


Wash , lunchtime . 




12:00 Noon 


Time to go home. 




Revised P. M. Schedule : 


(Upon recommendation of parents.) 




12:30 - 12:45 p.m. 


Arrival and inspection by the nurse. 




12:45 - 1:15 p.m. 


Washing for lunch - lunchtime. 




1:15 - 1:45 p.m. 


Free play. (Indoors and outdoors.) 




1:45 - 2:15 p.m. 


Instructional period. (A little more formal 
now because of their development.) 

Colors, numbers, language arts, flag salute. 


2:15 - 2:30 p.m. 


Free play. 




2:30 - 2:45 p.m. 


"Clean up time.” 




2:45 - 3:00 p.m. 


Juice time. 




3:00 - 3:15 p.m. 


Story telling - music. 




3:15 - 3:30 p.m. 


Rest period and home. 
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Vz^c/Uption o{ kztiviXLZli 
T. OiUdoofL Vlayt 




(Gas station servicing.) 



Group games and creative play 
are equally Important* 



Since f our ye®? olds nearly burst with 
need for physical activity, and because 
of the delightfully warm weather at the 
beginning of school, the children par- 
ticipated in outdoor play a great deal. 

They immediately became interested in 
the wheel toys. With these toys they 
leamed to share, take turns, count the 
number of times around the circle, 
and learn simple rules of school 
behavior* 

The slide was very popular at first, 
and the children leamed to use the 
support bars for chinning themselves, 
and for climbing* Later, large, 
slatted and very heavy climbing boxes 
were obtaned, and have proved invaluable. 

The imagination of the children was greatly stimulated. 

-fttrr ^oLln'at^raih^ co^licated 

COTiStruction resulted* 

unbearable, but a wonderful cover, donated by thoughtful peop e, g 
children a lovely, cool, shady spot in which to play. 




These boxes became wile 
When they began to 




Water play was offered with floating toys, sponges and bubbles. Bubbles^ 
delighted the children. The light refraction interested them, and the wind 
blowing the bubbles high into the air was very fascinating. A side note: 

When community bubble pipes were given to them, they were chewed, crushed, 
and discarded. However, when the children were presented with individually 
named pipes, they treasured them and are still using them. 

Later, hammering of nails was introduced and the children spent long periods 
of time with this noisy, banging activity. This took a great deal of eye-hand 
coordination. Later it developed that the hammering became an organized 
construction of a "house” using nails and boards in a three dimensional 

I 

manner. 

Sturdy outdoor blocks were added for their play as were bean bags, ball 
games, and teeter-totters. This teeter-totter was very low and could also 
be used as a jumping board, or walking board. The morning class, which ^ 
consisted mainly of boys, reveled in this variety of large muscle exertion. 

The afternoon class, with more girls, was not so active at first. The 
tricycles seemed to be the main attraction. But now they are in full swing 
and enjoy all the equipment. The big bike is still the most popular item. 

In the beginning it was the main source of quarrels, frustrations, and 
tears. Now, however, the more mature children will await their turns 
cheerfully. 

Recently a large blown-up inner tube was donated and has been played with 
enthusiastically. Later in the year a climbing tower arrived, and was 
climbed strenuously every day. A parachute thrown over it made a wonderful 
titnt in which to hide. 

n. JndoofL AcXxvititi: 
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Dramatic Play: Dramatic play in the pl^house became ve^ important for s^e 

bir"t H e ~ehn^n. One boy spent long hours dressing up, 
being a very gentle soul. This did not characterise his activities else 
where in the school. The dolls were bathed, hair combed, teeth brushed, 
and much love and attention lavished upon themo 



One day the whole morning class 
descended upon the playhouse corner,^ 
every stick of furniture was moved with 
such rapidity that the startled teacher 
inquired as to the cause for this sudden 
activityo Well, they were about to paint 
the house; so they were cle am in g every- 
thing out a After an imaginary painting 
session, the house was put back together; 
and the class adjourned to hunt easter 
eggs a 

Since every neat housekeeper wears an 
aprcn, and our children are such, they 
always donned aprons and even learned 
to tie them all by themselveso 

Dough Clay : Dough clay was placed out 

eve^^ST^ This excellent manipulative 
medium was always available in order 




"We* 1 1 have instant coffee.” 



hat an unhappy child could pound out 4.1,4 « 

lis frustrations with abandon. One child learned he could play 

,e observed the rest of the class, and gradually gained courage to join “^th 

:hem. Others made interesting items, usually associating is 

day of the playhouse. They made biscuits and cookies and baked thra in the 

ilay oven. Small smooth-edged tin cans made wonderful cookie cutters. 



Blocks' Large hollow blocks and solid blocks were neglected the first two 
of sSooi but once the foggy weather forced us 
progressively interesting and complicated ways. An interesting « ?i,ole 
thifdeveloped. The children were told that Rosalee was of^thf large 

class decided to move at school 9 also« First they ui 
hollow blocks. Then they moved all the furniture from the pl^h u 

new house. This was real work for sor. of the items ^hat *hev 

and sink were built of heavy blocks am was interesting to see that . y 
could reassemble them in the new house. It took lots of thinking, Als^ when 
it came time for them to "clean up" and put the furniture back , they were able 
fo prtLm in the right place again. This coordinated «°tk «as done witho^^^^ 
any*^bickering, or quarrelling. It could not have happened at the beginning 
the school yLr before they had learned anything about sharing, md working 
together. They worked at moving for almost thirty “t»“tes an t en, o^o 
horrors, the ne« house caught on fire! They asked for their fire hats and 
rushed around until they had satisfactorily put the fire out. 



Veative Art! Creative art media were used daily. Certain children found 

interests and worked with them regularly. These i-l^jed easel 
>aintinL crayons, finger painting, collage with pasting, and cutting with 
!arious®types^of materials, gadget painting, plastic clay, large 
-halk boarL, egg carton bells and caterpillars, and paper chains. Painting 
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smocks were a must at the easel, and the children did nrt WOTt to take time 
to put them on. How a sense of responsibility has developed, and the smocks 

go on without the teacher’s urgingo 

Books and Games ! Puzzles, books, reading readiness ga„iS (matching colors, 
J!StcK'i“c'S!^ color matching), and flannel board with jf 

stringing, and other quiet type toys were readily available at ajl ^ ^ 

the children desired they could take home "Little Golden Books from the 

school library 0 

story time! Story time was the slowest area tobe develc^ed. ^he most 

:3I^(5nr'thing for the children to do was to sit md listen. Flannel board 
stories, finger plays, and rhymes were introduced first. Short book stories 
followed, and finally they were able to sit for longer ®d more complicrted 
stories. The children were encouraged to tell the stories back ^ to “Peat 
the rhymes. They loved this. At this time we let the children try t gu 
what is in the "feel box" for the day. They tiy to describe 
The Ustening post was used for both stories and music, although the children 
seemed co prefer the human touch of someone reading to them or singing with 

themo 

As the second semester progressed* the children seemed ready to respond to the 
use of the Ginn Language Development Kito It was necessa^ to adapt ™ 
series to this age child* but it did seem to help the children focus on one 

common interest each dayo 

Musics Music was used in different wayso Finger play sonp, 

Siments, and finally songs with the autoharp were taught. ^TJis was »ly 
with the morning class, however. The afternoon class learned 1 tt f ^ 

rote. Spontaneous singing and dancing were encouraged, and this happened 
when the children were happiest o 

Science! Science concepts were introduced with animals - a rat and a hamster, 
ke ha<l"a lively frog for a visit, a praying mantis, and a grasshopper. A 
!Sng clfL adopted us, an5 seems to suffer ^y 

the children just so she can get seme attentions The children 1 ^ » 

on the whole* treat her kindlyo We have a growing ° ^ 

terrarium, cotton bolls, rocks, and a humming birds nesto ^ ^ ^ 

••home mounted” lens, and sometimes the children bring in a or a ^ 

to look ato A general effort was made to make the child aware of the wonders 

of nature all about uso 

This spring a natural scienca experience was offered by a gopher "Xo 
cL up to gather gr«ss and enlarge his hole in front of ar. awed audience of 

preschoolers t 

JUo Study Tnip6- 

Early in the year at a paxents' meeting several excellent field 

discLsed and arranged. One mother thought that it would be advisable to go 

to the zoo at the beginning of the year so that the stories would 

to the children. We followed this sensible advice, and the children really 

know what a hippopotamus is, beside being a long hard word, for is 

hippopotamus opLed his huge mouth, and the children were allowed to rtrow 

pemuts and popcorn into it. This was the only animal they were allowed 
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to feed except the elephant* He| toO| 
took their peanuts and reached out his 
trunk for more* 

The afternoon class visited the 
airport* The children were thrilled 
with the opportunity of seeing the 
airplanes up close* 

The parents also arranged for us to 
visit a farm with a bummer lamb which 
was being fed by the bottle* They saw 
cows I calves and rabbits* and climbed 
all over the haystacks* On another trip 
to a smaller farm they saw feeder calves* 
and small animal life such as chickens* 
puppies and wild pheasants* There was a 
trip to the supermarket* Even more fun 
was afforded by the new Christmas tree 
lot that had just been added to the 
parking lot near by* The afternoon class 
once had to wait for a long freight tram 
to pass by* which was of great interest* 
field and picked some cotton* 




At the airport* 



They were also able to visit a cotton 



The Nursery School was included in special activities at Lincoto School* both 
at Thanksgiving and at Christmas time* They also heard a special program at 
Washington School# 

When the big public works equipment was demonstrated at Lincoln School* the 
Nursery School was invited over* and the children were quite awed at the 
roaring* moving display* Many walks around the neighborhood were taken to 
acquaint the children with their community* listening for sounds and looking for 

colors* 



One of the highlights of the year was 
a marvelous tour of the firehouse* They 
were so impressed that fire engine play 
followed thereafter* The only fear 
shown by any of the children was when the 
siren sounded; otherwise they were 
fascinated by a most excellent experience* 
Red fire hats donated by the fire 
department were worn regularly while 
they put out fires in block playhouses 
almost daily* 

A trip through a bakery was made also; 
however the cookie each child took back 
to school seemed to be what impressed 
the class the most* Another trip to a 
dairy with many animals was taken j con- 
tinuing to bring animal life experiences 
to the children* 




Fire demonstration at school* 
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II/, Spzcial ActLV>6tte4J 

Certain tines of the year autonatically precipitate special 

projects included carving adZed"thar®drtwinis , and in the spring 

a long tine. As a result, oup carved putipkings. When 

punpkin vines grew from seeds planted l^t fall rren ou f . 

the grapes were purple and ripe , we nade grape luice ana naa j 




Christmas Pinata 



We also had a pinata for Christnas tine. With the ^^ree^le assi^ance^of 
the matron, the kitchen ^Ith smill candies, 

^etirr “^deTaSlm ca^idy while the S"itr" 

rll1Lt:dTh^^:g^Lnhn^^^^^^^^^^ aren^:; the p. whue 

osiers were cherilhed to take here to mama or a sister or brother. 

?i;"”had’’them^^1uire'ure!" SHe SJTile1oring"?hro^h"rsiii^bo^^^^^ 

we had Indian food or wild rire. They ^le^o -e ^tjevejop 

dry dark grains to an edible dish. At Easter ®?8S were y 

for a hunt. Baskets of candy furnished by mothers lent 
spirit to the day preceding Easter vacation, 

, . ^ -.e. fTesii a full Mexican dinner 

One mother made special pumpkin turnovers a 

for the afternoon children and their mothers o 

Soecial visitors were always welcomed with enthusiasm by the childrens 
iLse people included the librarian who brought her puppets, music 
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specialists who showed them different instruments, the audio-visual 
consultant who brought real telephones on which they talked, .he soil 
conservationalist broujjit in samples of soil and tied in his talk with the 
Christmas tree which had just been brought in* 

Each child* s birthday was recognized 
in some manner; usually decorated 
cupcakes I candles* ice cream and 
balloons heralded the event* This 
meant a great deal to each individual 
and this event succeeded in drawing 
out the most withdrawn child in the 
class* He radiated the day we had his 
party* and he never did withdraw so 
far again* 

The final field trip of the year was a 
bus trip to Storyland in Fresno* There 
the children were able to go through the 
three bears’ house* see the three little 
pigs* and enjoy other storybook 
experiences* Ice cream bars served as 
a special treat. After storyland* lunch 
was eaten under shady trees in the park* 

There ducks and geese begged to share 
our lunch* The duck families* the island 
in the lake made the book ’’Make Way for 

Ducklings" come alive for the children. Sleepy children rode home on the bus, 
but it was a wonderful experience for everyone concerned. 

Each class presented Fels Nursery School with a bottle brush plant. The morning 
class planted their shrub by the fence, and the afternoon class planted their 
shrub by the front door. As these Fels children have now gone on to 
kindergarten, their plants will be a living remembrance of ^^eir e^erirace, 
and these will add beauty to the yard for the enioyment of the Head Start 

students* 




Birthdays are special* 




Social Growth - the signs of beginning cooperation, 




’’Would you believe that? ” 



l/o Social Gfiou)tk: 

This is a necessary part 
of the curriculum for 
it is in this realm 
that the greatest growth 
takes place and it pre- 
pares the child for 
successful experiences 
in regular school. Most 
of the children entered 
school fearfully and 
were suspicious of all 
adults, A few children 
were excessively 
aggressive. They first 
had to learn to trust 
the adults who wer€ to 
care for them and vfho 
worked with them. Once 
they felt truly loved, 
accepted, and under- 
stood, they became 
secure. From then on, 
real emotional growth 
took place. Once 
security was established 
they were able to deal 
more successfully with 
their peers. Sharing 
went from a necessary 
evil to an offered ex- 
perience, Overly shy 
children learned to 
assert themselves, to 
stand up for their 
rights, and become one 
of the gang. They were 
soon chattering to 
everyone, freely and 
happily. It was a joy 
to see the developing 
trust toward both 
teachers, the matron and 
participating mothers. 

By the time Christmas 
vacation was over, most 
of the severe adjust- 
ment problems had been 
sufficiently alleviated 
to allow the teacherc needs and problems, 

to work satisfactorily with the f i^t^ing care of 

in the beginning this was not so for tine had to be spent in tax g 
arreis Ld hitting, kicking, biting and screaming. Children had 




"1 guess he rea 1 1 y is five!" 
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loved, but that their behavior was not 



separated, shown that they were 
acceptable* 



A side note seems to fit in ^It^was most interesting to 

posted with their names and iden posted picture and name and say, 

Sote that almost daily one ^-^J^jVere ^toce^o^^ tL children mainly to show 
"That’s me* huh| teacher? ^ --hooT routine but the children enjoyed 

developmental characteristics and ^called some of their 

them iLensely and never ““”f^",eu;nt way to encourage them to talk 

field trips and experiences and was an excellent w y 

about what they had doner 



Rest time needed much attention, tte^part^of all adults. 

loved. A great deal of understanding of four year olds, and what 

Mothers had to be given some ba children automatically get towels at 

might be expected. Now. f ®^to 0 ^^“ (However, what is quiet to 

rest time, and lie down ^ coinoide^with the teacher's definition of 

a four year old may not necessarily coinciae wii 

quiet 0 ) 



Abundant praise was given to the^'^ild^n^for ^tteir^i^^^^ » 

rc“;sf^l'ex;:rlerceT%ear from ^n ““-»“^,^//^ra^Tcad:nt's 

as spilling paints. p^nL m^ped up. and dolls put 



Mealtime has been an j"'P2'tfS ^}®^j"!oS'’?’""In“;xc2se mM?om even the mos 
surprising to hear a please, V accepted by practically 

Sive of children. New food ®> 5 >eriences have been 

all children while at first they would e^ excellent conversation 

colored mugs enhanced th^dinner'cable. However, when winter 

piece. Flowers were usual y don't have those pretty 

approached „er^ substituted until spring brough 

flowers anymore?’* So artificial iiowcao 

forth its yield of new flowers - 



T as , 1 - ,-s necessary to mention that the movies 
As this report draws to a Jt ® ^ildren had become camera 

could no longer be tfen satrsfactoray.^^^r^chi^ 

wise, and some hams had '1®''® ?he"liehts gone off than the wild playing 
with balloons. No sooner ’'®‘* ^‘'®^®!Jhey informed me the movie was over. 

stopped. When 5“®?"^°“^. f oSside with the balloons so the movies 

However, they continued the same piay ou 

are accurate as to their play* 



HzaJitk and SaieX,y» 



The nurse's daily check m ac pi ^ „armly welcomed 

noting signs of illness it was ®. ^hey had that day or to t. 
and for them to impart ®P®“®J ^ note'that almost all the children hav 

fad^ror'S^tti Srt U "" 

had brushed their teeth* 
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The juice offered at ^Ht^e^ted If dTscuL'^rnL^for'^T?^^^^^ 

their nutrition* At meal e?crbts -^he nee'^. for doctors to keep us 

rerilhyfanTrprafaa^^^^^^^^^^ exa.iuations were all discussed. 

The children were interested in ®i„g°“afI™ath^wom^ when scraped 

meals, to cover mouths when cougning or sneezing ana 

or injured. 

A TVio r>ii idren leam3d to use caution while 
ISrihf:it:eT.To?^^^ properly to Keep the floor clean, not to 

^ inside, and to heed other safety precautions. 

t/n. Rzconrmndation: 

uo ran alwavs look back with 

Si^gS -Xletxrworme to offer the following t^comn^nda- 
tions that wf feel might have improved the program. 
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If meetings could have ^®® ^dVatfafllwirff olfeira- 

informative. ^ .-v,*T,v,*ncT we emphasize the need for 

Following if nronortion t^ the children. This 

an adequate number of adults in p ^ problem 

is especially effectively Ind as quickly as possible, 

that arises c^ be handled ef Y teacner or a 

Home contact is ' 3’ne was able to uncover many 

visitor such as our coor • *.c, e-*-pH in the behavior of the 

problems in the homes that wer. fitUe boy who 

^childr^n at school. A P®rf®®^ J“^%ent to^he 
fell apart at the ®e^ when h the teacher a great 

f rof:.dertrding -ii^®,rorcfnSr fordhave been 
Some type of in-service educoti child development or a 

provided for the tea^ers^ mef with them on a regular basis could 
psychologist who have met wi.- effectively 

have helper’ them handle -f tne prooi 

and view them more objectively* 
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ANECDOTAL RECORDS 



Anecdotal Record 1964-65 



By: 

Mary Ann Sands 
Beth Chapman 



The teachers have kept a record of each child* s behavior throughout the school 
year. Anecdotes are periodically recorded and interpreted to aid in under- 
standing the pressures which are influencing the child’s actiOTS, and to 
gain perspective and direction in planning a program wmch will better fit 
the child’s needs. The following record of "Leon’% one of this year s 
children, is an example of the content of these records. 

Leon enrolled November 9, 1964. 



November 9, 1964: ^ j * u* u 

Leon is a negative child. If some activity is suggested to him he 

head "no". He doesn’t have the ability to stay with an activity long or, perhap , 

not the capability. If one of the boys builds a tower, he knocks it down. 

When he sees someone playing with a toy he wants it right then. When he has it , 
he loses interest and goes on to something else. On the slide out-of-doors, 
he will sit at the top and not slide down so others may have a turn. He isn 
able to put puzzles together. 

With much adult help he is able to get a puzzle together. When he does, he 
is very pleased. He needs much attention and help. We hold him on our laps 
much of the time. He will not join the group when we’re sitting for songs or 
finger plays. He does not rest at rest time. At snack time he interrupts when 
another child is talking, but when it is his turn he has nothing to say. At 
tiroes he will say or shout "Aaah" as his contribution. 



November 16, 1964; 

His behavior is much improved on the playground. He will stay at top of slide 
a little longer than necessary but is beginning to realize if he stays too ong 
he will not get to play on the slide for the rest of the morning. Previously 
when this happened he would go to the sandbox and throw sand and then have 
to stand by the teacher. How if he loses his turn on the slide he makes an 
effort to play well in the sandbox. The day his mother is present as helper he 

is very subdued. 

November 18, 1964; 

In creative period he wants help with whatever we’re doing. He will not draw 
anything on paper. When talking to his mother about his misbehavior she says 
he doesn't do these things at home or he knows he will get a beating. His 
father is now home to help her tcoo 



December 14, 1964; ^ 

Leon has been absent a week. His behavior is much improved on his return. 

He is not as negative in his reactions. He is joining in group activities more 
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S:“fdrgingeirr^ad boys for the Christn.^ tree. . 

this pieced him. He also made one for Bob who absent. The chil^n get 
to pet and hold the haireter. Leon squeezes it with a look on his face that 

intakes it appea^r intentionalo 



Jan\*ary 4, 196>5; 



L“rs"b;havr<;;‘is greatly inproved after vacation. 

v^th children. He is able to use scissors, which were introduced tod y. 



January 7, 1965. v.?irir«n < 5 aid ’’After lunch we go home,” and I’m 

At snack time one of the children said, • _ m t ca-id ’’What‘S” 

certain Leon said. "And when I get home I get a whipping." I said What. 

but he would not repeat ito 



January 13, 1965: floor and he was 

Leon brought a book over to me to re=^ He all 

right beside me listening to^he entire 

mother was cleaning up the table ) ^ -i-i-eni-i on soan abilitv to sit and 

another book. There is a big change in his attenticn sp , 

jlsten and enjoy a story or booko 



nS !" r.v.s 'S'/' “ 

a page and Leon nodded his head that it was all right. This is a nig cn g 
for Leono 



iTo;:'Se^’to'do'much better without the influence^ « ^rat^t.'^oday 

”-th It Tac^ afSr Ttw^Sy absence, Leon reacted this way; lying m the rug 
:ien ^tung" Lt standing for ^ha flag salute, not ^sting at rest time, 

etc! 1 ?inllly sfparated him from the group and had him sit at a To 

attract our attention he now sang although he would not sing ® 

r^eprhim at the table when the children went out to play. His temperament 

improved considerably o 



January 29, 1965: „-,v:Ttty «;and cakeso He told me bometh5.ng that 

In the sandbox, Leon was busily making sand , . v. v»ari made a ’’cake” fo"" 

I did not hear. When he repeated it. I learned that he had , 

me and one for him. I think his mother may have helped mm learn t p g 
He was repeating it at different times this morning. 



It 



February 2, 1965: ^ v u • hp will share a truck when 

Leon is exh.ibiting his negative behavior again. He , 

a!ted to but is riluctant about doing so. He does not 30 ^ m with the group 
at fingerplay and song time. He is wriggly and up and uown. 



he 



Rav'^said, "My mother told me something." When I asked what, 

liter said, "She said I should help you." This wasn't one 

to help me though. 



wouldn’t tell 
of his days 
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15 “5r!f”b?, „ ,1, for oo .»««.. ~»o" «“f •»■" 

he wasr*t first in line. 

S“S - - - - ” 

without any other reprisals. 

r.r:2 cooperative ^od t^ay. He ca^ in near 

rj; ^“^e^^nVic^-du. tmc He o«et.d it 

to another child. 

Uo™s*Iother^warquite severe on Uon today. She said several t^s. "mi 

we ge? hore.'- At lunch tare f^^'-^^rL^thTircrieran^d^si!: 
Qi-art-ed crvinc. T think it surprised and embarrasses ner iimi. 

satr^Uo^ s?;p that or go out and sit in the car." He stopped. 

February 26* 1965: ^ ^ j 

Leon was defiant and in a negative mood today. 

group activities. 

r4r!.™.;r«rr,r .... 

you get home.” 

^:^\xhibfted‘negative behavior and was aggressive to his playmates after 
week's vacation. 

May 20 1 1965. ♦.ua^- a-Fi-oYn lunch we 20 home was 

askter^on"^this7^oll°sad Another time 

Sifd'wS making rert^n we would wait for his mother to arrive before 
leaving on a trip, Leon said, "No, we won t wait. 

uon^^mofhe; cores an additional day each week ?^JP7y,l;®,"rc^ndre7''^‘ 
She helps Mre. Orendain in the.kitchen more th^ helping 
however. She seems to have gained little insight in to now i:o 

children. 



The following summary will be added to beon's permanent record file. 

Leon waa enrolled in preschool on November 9, 

as a negative , defiant child and made great strides during the year 
toward reacting in more positive ways. He requires much praise and 
adult attention. His mother’s main concern seems to be that he 
behave at school and he is disciplined strictly at home. In gr^p 
situations it is difficult to keep his attention. 
interested in books and enjoys storytime and being read to 
He remembers details. He can count objects to five, dres 
colors, and knows his street address. He is right handed. His mother 

was a reliable worker in the preschool. 

January 19, 1965 — Weight 37 Height 42” 

May 21, 1965 — Weight 42 Height 42 1/2 
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By: 

Wilda Mabry 



These two children’s case studies are presented to show two extremes in child 
development. In the fifteen children, there ranges a wide spectrum of 
personalities and reactions to school. Genarally most children respond well, 
and they are growing emotionally and maturing in every way. 

Roger is the child with the most serious problems and Jose appears to be one 
cf the normal boys for his age. 

Jose entered school with a good attitude. He comes from a family where a 
great deal of love is shown. He is the oldest boy. Generally speaking, he 
was father’s model of perfection. 



His main problem when he first entered was learning to take turns on the wheel 
toys. He entered into all activities willingly. He was shy with other 
children, but not with adults. When he was unable to have what he wa..-ed, when 
he wanted it, he would wail loudly. His paintings were complicated 
ing. He usually drew a half circle surrounded by radiating lines. He would go 
over this design with each color at the painting easel. 



After two weeks at school, he was still playing alone most of the time. He 
played with all of the toys, but none of the children. He started block play 

earlier than the other chil^en. 



By October Jose had started to socialize. He was playing well with other 
children especially in block play. When his mother was present for her work 
day. he tended to cry and whine for everything. He did not do this when he 

was alone at school. He received a new jacket this month, ^d 
of it. He could put it on and zip it up all by himself. This he did when it 
was 90® outside. Nails and hammers were introduced in the program. He 
methodically straightened a nail so that it was usable. Perhaps he s^n 
daddy doing this for he had been remodeling the house. He made the statemen 
that his father hammered when he fixed the house. Stories interestev* .*im y 
now and he would ask for a story to be read. 



By the end of October, Jose had begun to assert himself. If someone struck 
him, he would hit back. However, I never saw him instigate physical force. 
He learned the word, ”no”, and he resisted all activities such as ]uice, 
lunch and rest. If given time he would soon be diverted and 30 m the group. 



This learning to assert himself bothered his father at first. However, we 
discussed the necessity of a child asserting himself and defending his rights. 
Father is a minister in a Spanish speaking church, and is very interested in 
all activities at school. 

Jose was still responding with ”no” to suggestions in November and seemed to 
enjoy this new found power. He now played actively with a group o more 
aggressive boys. He giggled and kicked his feet at rest time and seemed to 
enjoy being a little bit naughty. His mother seemed happy to see this more 
social assertive behavior, as she felt he was too shy and quiet before. 
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/-i-p rvT aVii- and wronc SIS th© following t©l 6 
This little boy has a str^g f the tisk of collecting and test- 

ing specimens of urine. The collection was made “ j aid 

children cooperated beautifully ®“®P^ his mother. This is the tale 

not press the issue as I intended that teacher, she is 

she related! Jose came ‘'°'"®.''®7 ‘ are for drinking, not for peeing. 

r?- .=rr; 

r:^?Xfi::ts.ir.sr;r.r... ... .4.. »... « <»■ 

drinking purposes o 

By December Jose had become ‘'one of ^|wer tit?T"no^s‘’^but^he doesn't 

i:^^TeiIi;tan^Lr^He.rber^^^^^^^^ -ghing hilariously at 

his jokes 0 

^pHf :“ 1 to^f idef ;an“y foThe^«acH:rriirtS ones . 

big ones, sad as well as happy incidentSo 

in January, the children ^ad physical ex^inatim^. ^hey prep^^f- 
them, we thought. However, during PHe^xaminatir^s^I 

emerging from the examination, an . , . ^ntil the trial was overo He 

;^ad rL^InTecUo; a^ L^doc^^^nx^^d he was sure he would again, 
although he was repeatedly assurred he would not. 

After the visit to the fire department Jose beca^ ®/":^e“'?;acher was 
organized the whole fire '?®P^'^^^’^^g^“of^he elaborate fire truck constructed 

r 1 -ge'fo^lir^^^^^^^^^ -ra-er=;ndTo 

AS the weather started to imp^ve ^-H^® 

play outside again. Jose sudden y ._<.j„elv he seemed less sure of him- 

frustration. Although he indoor ’play where he was the kingpin, 

self in this outdoor play instead or tne mao p y 

Another adjustment had affected sSoS"mrirall seems to 

teacher's aide. He goes to Day ^ turns willingly, and seems 

be just too much. He ewes ®®“ly* „arch, Jose seems to be 

generally all out of sortso Final y y Center Director, it 

Idjusting. After talking with mother and the 3 , ^ 33 ^, less 

seems that he is resting better at nap He is now 

tense and tired. Since s°tL teaser set-up the classroom and greets 

dose's Easter , 

foLraiii:Li: st^f-o; t”h:y both rr 

rh:r^;:w:iet’jrs^frc:in^ Teert^; great. bL lewis' is and 
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he will cry. Jose will comfort himi and we try to talk this concern out. 

Jose just had his fifth birthday. We had made egg carton caterpillars and so 
one of them "blossomed into a butterfly" for Jose's birthday cake. Such a 
happy one. 

This child represents one of the well adjusted, happy children in the program 
who has profited by the social contact with his peers. With his eager, 
inquiring mind, his generally good attitude, and very cooperative parents, his 
chances for school success are excellent. 

Roger : . • 

Roger entered school a shyi quiet, serious child. Early in the school session 

we used rhythm instruments. He played the drum and demonstrated a remarkable^ 
ear for music and rhythm. However, until today, he never participated in music 
rhythm again. He was a total loner at first. His paintings were dark and 
solid. 

After two weeks at school, he still retreated. He seemed so lonesome. He 
would cry frequently, and I was never quite able to determine the cause. 



In October, he still was not communicating. He climbed the fence and would 
run away from the group at every opportunity. He needed to be physically 
but gently brought to all activities such as juice, rest, etc. pere was 
no apparent response to the teacher at all. About this time we introduced 
"can walking" and "bean bag throwing." He could do the walking very well 
and he threw with unerring aim- He would play catch with me and almost 
seemed to enjoy it. 

By the end of October he had become violent in his reactions. From a ^ ^ 
fairly passive child, he now was a violent one responding with kicking, bipng, 
spitting and crying when presented with the simplest of requests. He continued 
to run away at every opportunity. 

By November he had found a friend in Frankie. In fact, when Frankie was 
absent for a few days it was almost impossible to entice Roger into the school. 
He would wait outside until Frankie arrived in the morning. These two 
actually ganged up against activities. Whatever Roger did, Frankie would do. 

Up until this time Frankie was the first to sit for stories, join in 
activities, share with others, and would have been termed cooperative.^ No 
longer! They went off together and would glare at the teacher. Sometimes 
they found themselves entering into activities in spite of themselves. 

By late November Roger was still resisting any physical touch. He was ^ the 
only child who did not want some display of affection offered, he didn't 
want to be held. When suggestions were made a great deal of time was neepd 
before he would respond. If he wished the teacher's attention he would hit 
her. When encouraged to voice his requests he walked away. I spent as much 
t5.me with him as possible. One day I let him stand up in the wagon while I 
slowly pulled It. He even laughed because he balanced so well. He was very 
well coodinated. He could kick a ball very well and he enjoyed encouragement 
in physical activities. 
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Bv the early part of December he had acquired another friend* Danny, a very 
active boy. They joined in block play and participated very actively in out- 
door play. They played a game in which they ’’tied” the teacher and they did 
all manner of things such as ’’burning her,” ’’cutting her up, etc. Frequently 
he would be the first one to release her from her "jail*” .He ^ 

giving the teacher terse orders such as ’’move,” milk, give me that, , >• 

He usually hit me to gain my attention although I’m sure he knew that he 

could call me teacher. 

After Christmas vacation Roger was a loner again. He refused to join in 
activities again. Finally after a few days he joined in with singing and 

stories. 

He is the youngest of eight children; five girls, three boys. The father left 

the home last year and the mother states that Roger was close to 

She is worried because she has ’’trouble” with him and she thinKS he is spo.led. 

When he disobeys her at school, she will pinch him. It took me a long 

to find out why he would cry out on her working days. She seems to want help 

with him. 

During the hearing tests he was the first to volunteer for the test. However, 
he did not raise his hand or indicate if or when he heard a sound. Does this 
child have a hearing problem or an emotional problem? 

The physical examination showed Roger to be a very normal healthy child with 
no apparent hearing problem. The M, D, stated that his problems ar^ pro y 

emotional. He suggested that perhaps an extra year in preschool might help 
so that he would not be buffeted about so soon in the mainstream of lire, 

How I wish Roger had had a birthday sooner. What a wonderful <^ay it was. 

We had cupcakes which we decorated for his birthday, and each child had a 
candle to blow out. He seemed happy all day laughing out loud for the irs 
time. This day seemed to be the beginning of steady improvement. 

He frequently sits at the flannel board and appears to be not hearing a thing; 
then suddenly he will decide to join us and will do everything accurately. He 
has even started whispering colors to me. 



By February, he was really starting to become more active with the whole 
group. One day he ran to greet Mrs, Lewis and hugged her. ^ Another day, he 
shyly put his arms around me. He reacts more positively with suggestiOTs, 
Roger is becoming more independent of Frankie who is now very dependent 

upon Roger, 

By March he was continuing to improve. He and Frankie still run to the top 
of the slide when called to lunch, but soon come when the group goes in. 

His wonderful appetite couldn’t resist lunch. He is starting to work out 
his own problems now. He will decide if he wishes to join the group or if 
he would rather be alone until he ’’feels better,” 



Spring has brought Roger to the point where he can talk in the group 
situation. Today he told me how to fix the color clowns. Occasionally he 11 
pop out with something spontaneously, and he is always correct. I ^ 
that he is hoarding knowledge, words, and ideas and if we re lucky, he 11 
give forth some day. He requested a finger play at the lunch table for ^ e 
first time and participated in it. This is a first for him. He will give 






Mrs. Serna an affectionate hit or smile now and then. So he is coming 
out of his shell. 



SlOHly but surely he has developed -his year. If this child is « ^ ^ 
succeLful school experience , he will need the patience and understanding 
of his teacher and help from every available source. 
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Bys 

Flora Lewis 

The following two children were chosen for my report, because they repwsent 
^0 They both said Hno- at first and refused to enter 

into any activity. 

Dfflnrt^’a tiny little fellow. He was very bright but very shy md 
••cautious." He did not want his mother to leave hi™ ^e c»,e 

school. When she did, he refused to participate in anything. He Jus 
quietly said ”no” to everything all afternoon , 

He would not come to the table for lunch, but backed away from us until 
uea at the back of the room from where he solemnly watched the other 
children! 5e cofldnH get him interested at snack ti»e when we served juice 

and cookies, either. 

When rest time came.Danny cried when asked to lie down on his towel, 
ro^^r/iantly, as si^ ^id just broken 

mother doesn’t make me take a nap. It was 
he needed time for ad^ustmen.. 

Plav in the yard was a bit too rough for him. He couldn’t bring ^»i|"self 

in ?hf ^anTw^rL 

He watched first and when the others went away he playe . anny 
real ’’loner.” 

te^^finally gave in and came to the l^ch table. Ice cream did it^ We 
asked if he would like to have some with uSo He came ^d ate ^ 

bS left as soon as he possibly could. Vie hadn’t introduced Please 
excuse me” for we were concentrating on their not grabbing 

them had, or throwing food under the table, or * 

basL things like that. Lunch time was a very painful experien 

teacher at first. 

nn» aev Dannv decided to come to the table "aU by himself." This 

of oL Se might be slow in entering an activity, but when he did, 

near us at lunch time. Finally he came again, but only 

bread. This continued to go on and we accepted i as j-ljaed to 

him when he came and ignored him when he refused. But deeded t^ 

cooperate a little more at rest time. He would sit on the towel, now. 

Out in the yard he asked me if I would catch him if became down the slide. 
When he had climbed up to the top .he 

w * d not want to tx*y it 

many reassurances down he came into my armso He did not want to tiy 
alone, however. 

Every new venture still had to be witnessed and thoroughly 

Z7y fould participate. Until that time, all we got was a shaking of the 
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head and a “noe" He was so little, yet so bright and knowing a All he 
needed was time enough to work things out "by himself a" 

Novembers ,, 

The clay dough, made from flour and salt and water, and very pliable, was 

a delightful experience for most of the children# But not for Danny I He 
had used it some, but usually only after the others lost interest ^d had 
gone away# One day I offered him some oil-base clayo This was difficult to 
manage, as it was hard when cold, and had to be warmed with the hands# His 
hands were so tiny# But he took it and worked with it a long time, alone, 
and finally brought it back to me# When he asked for it another time, he 
had played with it for just a few moments when he came to me very excited 

and said, "See what I made#" 

I could readily tell what it was with its curved, spiked back, and a long 
neck and tail# I asked him what he called it and he said it was a 
"danastiurious" 0 That’s as near as I can come to spelling his way of pro- 
nouncing dinosaur# We decided we should save it for his mother# When 
she saw it she was very much sui^rised for he had no clay at home and she 
had never seen him making anything# 

»'How did you j<.no'.f about a dinosaur?" I asked# He said, "From a book#"^ 

Than his mother told me that he had found some pictures of a dinosaur in the 
encyclopedia and had been very interested# For several d^ys Danny made 
dinosaurs for me# 

The small blocks fascinated him# He asked me to come and see what he had 
made one day# He had small blocks arranged in a rectangular shape, like a 
fence, with an opening like a gate# Inside was a large , flat biccK, standing 
upright# And there were miniature cars placed in rows in front of this 
tall block# He carefully explained that this was a drive -in -the at re# 

One of the other boys wanted to drive in and Danny said "okay" but when the 
boy started to bring the little car in, Danny said, "Wait, you have to buy 
a ticket#" So they played buying a ticket, and the little car was allowed 
to go in# This was the first time that I had seen Danny as the leader in 
play and it was a wonderful experience for him# 

He did many beautiful things with blocks, very creative#^ Turrets and 
towers were his specialty# He was always so satisfied with his work and he 
practically demanded that we "come and see#" 

Decembers j -i^u u 

Eating at the table was practically an established thing now, and although 

he didn’t have a big appetite, he willingly tried new foods# Nap time }^as 
becoming routine# At first, when he began to "give up" ,he needed a book with 
him, but now he could relax and rest without any props# 

He was beginning to play with the other children more freely, and they accepted 
hi*m# At first it was a little difficult for some of them# ^ They would say, 

"We don’t want you#" He gained some prestige, however, owing to the fact 
that he could tie his shoestrings "all by himself" a feat only one other boy 
in the whole <'lass could do# 

When they played "Monsters," Dan was the fiercest of monsters and could 
growl and piake faces as well as the next# He also slid down the slide alone, 
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landing on his feet; a real accomplishment. 



An^ her thing developed. Very seldom would Danny smile. But by now he Aaa 
smiling with the others and saw many things that were funny ®d could laugh 
and talk about them freely. Once in a while, however, we still saw him of 

alone, "scowling.” 



Seeing these ii..provements, we were all surprised at ChristmM time. 

Mrs. Mabry, the morning teacher, had made pinatas for the children, but this 
was too new for Danny. He just wasn’t up to it. He was the only child in 
either class who refused to hit the pinata although we gave him several ^ 
chances. When it was finally broken, it took persuasion for him to even pick 

up some of the candy. 



He also had a little trouble with the hearing test, but finally made it. 
When Mrs. Dudley, the nurse, asked the children to raise their hands when 
the earphone made a noise they all did* • sail except Danny ^ ae jus s oo 
his head. Then we suggested that he be the firr one to try and sent all 
the r«st of vhc children outside. He accepted tte earphone ^d listened, 
but wouldn' t raise his hand, only nodded wh^^n he heard the signal. ^**'*^y 
of the children found it difficult to raise their hands, and had to resort 

to nods. ) 



Whem Mr. Springett came to take pictures every one was willing to pose 
smiling... all except Danny. He posed, but with a scowl. No trick 
Mr. Springett tried could bring out a smile from Danny. Then le introduced 
soap bubble pipes and Danny was delighted. He knew about these and came to 
Hr. Springett to show him his bubbles. Mr. Springett caught him in a gleeful 
laugh and said he thought he had a prize picture. 

Thou^ Danny still wants to work alone much of the time, whi^ is good, too, 
because he is creative, he is beginning to really enjoy playing with o.he^. 
He is playing a bit more roughly, too. One day he had been playing i^^ 
and came running outside where I was and said "Come a.id see my trick. 

This was a new venture, a trick, it consisted in his jumping over some 
structures he had made, knocking them down, and ending in a dramatic flip- 
over, so Danny is coming along. 



January, 1966; , . j r 4 . • v 

"Tricks" are still very much a part of runny's day. All kinds of «i«s, 
from jumping over block barriers, to making " gold - invisible" . ..He has 
beco» intrigued with the word "invisible." I do not kr.ow where he leaded 
it. But the other day he came and whispered to me, "Come and see ny trick. 



He took me to the sand pile. Then he held up a small rock. "See this gold?" 

he said. Then he dug a hole in the sand, ®d buried it, I JT 

it invisible.’" When I asked him what "invisible" meant, he said, , 1 

means you can’t see it." 



We were very much surprised at his brave reaction, when we visited the fire 
stan^. ^ lookea Zwn the big hole, from the second floor, where the firemen 
sUdn;wn the pole. (Some refused to do this.) Whe.. -he big sijen blew 
he didn’t hide his face, but stood quietly, and seemed to it. 

told his moth^- how well he had come, she said, "Well, I n- earned tnat 
I tell him in advance, to do whatever his teacher tells him 

will do it. So she had instructed him to do whatever his teacher told him to 
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do when he visited the fire house. And when we asked him to look at the 
various things, he trusted us, and responded ! 

One special feature the firemen demonstrated was the smoke mask, with its 
tank of oxygen. They told how the smoke could choke a person, and how^ 
important it was that they wear the mask when there was lots of smoke in 

burning building. 

Shortly after their visit, the children had a terrible fire in 
hLH/ They rushed for their red fire hats, which the firemen had given ^m, 
and swished imaginary fire hoses all over the place. But Danny “ 

the floor. We couldn't make him move. When it was all over, he e^lained 
that his smoke mask had broken , and the smoke had made him dead. For 
several days after this , we had dead people all over the place due to broken 

smoke masks. 

Danny has continued with his creative building. He built a block 
which included a bedroom, with a closet, whi^ wk to be my ““ 

a washing machine, a stove, and a telephone in the kitchen. In the 
rooThe had a television set, and a table with block chairs. I w^ outside 
and he came running to me and whispered that he had a 

come in and see it." I was escorted to my room where I had to go to W for 
awhile , and afterwards they took me to the living room and we had lunch. 

He also gave me a lovely birthday party one day! He h^ 
them, but this one was mine, he said. He had made cookies out of 
a birthday cake with candles, imaginary coffee OTd clay hot ™®^ 

was even the artificial flowers from their playhouse taole. I as>«ed him 
how he knew it was my birthday ai d he said, "Oh, I just knew it. 

Danny's younger brother is a little larger than he, but the other day his 
mothL tLd me that he whispered (he always whispers importmt 
"Danny is going to have to work hard, so that he caii get as^ ig ^ 

And he is showing that he feels big; accepting responsibility, 
instructions, and, at play, demanding that he be recognized as a leader. 

He will say, "Everybody stop and come and see my new trick," or whatever it 
Ts that he'iants /o shew them, -.-d he won't show them until he 8^® * 
^;orthwhile audience. And the other children respond willingly, i his shows 
a real growth, I believe, not only in Danny, but in the others as well. ^For 
there was a time when they wouldn't listen to him, and often said. Go way. 

If things go wrong with Danny; he doesn’t retaliate, as do mosc of the 
chiCn! He jus? pulls bac" into his shell, and sits alone scowling, 
one day he came to me and said, "I'm not going to maxe ai.y more 
Before this he had made a house for every adult at the nursery. They 
hS a tea party in the house that he had built for H^. Horse, when he 
spillfd some water. The others laughed but Danny was highly indignant. He 
wasn't going to make any more houses. He was going to stay away from 
?hem. ?hey hadn't been nice to him. It was quite awhile before he would 
tov.ih a.->y of the large blocks but finally he forgot all about his »ad 
experience and was working with them again. 



Another time, when he was playing "monster,” and chasing the 

they ganged together and put him in jail. This was too muc r hi , 

"Because," he said, "monsters are not supposed to be put in 3 ail. S , 

he went into seclusion. 

nannv is a verv neat little boy, and he had to withdraw in protest when 
someone deliberately mussed up his hair. He said, "They shou 't ave 

done that." 



?n”ir daily schedule, we call the different periods, 

nTsflt^nistS r1“:"^ncIir«rdTe^m Var^erJ 

“ x-is;r.-s2; 

"Just all kinds of times." 

He told his mother that he had a "little me" inside of h^. 

to do was to push the little push-button on his tummy, tad it m*es me 

^alk allf whistle." By the way, he is one of the few that can whistle. 

One day 1 asked him ro remember to take his school pirturea home , a . he 
^d, "Oh I will. I'm a good "member. I 'member real early. 

Danny will now volunteer to tell a story or tell about a 
instead of the "no," of earlier days. Although he is creative, 

Tx^llenUy in so iany activities, he hasn't yet mastered scissors and 
pasting. It doesn't seem to worry him, however. 

, • ‘a-u , »QorT^t*” He took me aside and 

A few days ago he came in with a great secret. ne u 

In^rce”m^r?°ar:L?f^^^^^^^^^^ « 'e -a^'^^To’tht his^"'* 

"Sh yH!" ■fhen he went around to all the adults whispering to them his 
wonderful "secret." 

Danny has shown steady development. From the little 

e«rv experience, when even eating lunch was very difficult, «hen play 
with oSei^was too much for him, when every new experience was gr“te^ wi^ 
: "no-'SHowls a very verbal, articulate, child, able to successfully cope 
with new experiences, adults, and classmates. 



tac^a^fwls a "won't-er." She ^ust wouldn't do anytMng at the ri^t 
time She wanted to do exactly the opposite in everything. She was a ry 
c*'"-' st^t^ing her feet, going into tantrums, yelling and 
tmtnf Her "soraktag voice" was a piercing yell, she pouted -.t any 

ki^ of a' denial. When others had a toy Rachael grabbed "essira* 

r^Lsed went into a pouting spree that could last the whole session. 

Rachael grabbed od at the table, never asked. She would dem^d milk, 
deliberafely tur.. her glass over, and let it run out on the table. She_also 
lumped up from the table and ran around. If we werej,uccessfux g -g 
Li^back she refused to eat and pouted. She would shove .... 

?a^le, her plate, her glass, or any dish of food near her. Also, kicking 
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her feet under the table seemed to give her a great outlet. "*>en the 
noise became so loud that we were forced to notice it.we had a kicking, 

screaming child to remove. 

Hap time was a complete failure. Rachael simply refused to t^e a r«t, 
and spent her time bothering other children , until again she had to be 

removed. 

T^^hael the toys still belonged to her and when anyone wanted ree fyOT 
W^he “as hlghli; insulted. I wanted her to share the soap bubbles «i^h 
another child, but she looked up at me (there is no guile in Rachael) a 
Sub^rarely broke the little plastic pipe and threw it away. In other 
instances tL had broken things rather than share. She threw 
tore books if things were not going right with her, or saiteone came too 
near. "Rachael hit me," was heard many times a day. 

She still talked with a penetrating voice, although s^ 

day and listened when I asked her to try and talk more quietly. I was 

encouraged when she listened, but it was a rare thing. 

Rachael liked to play with clay dough but was very messy «itb it. Being 
nor. crime'^at nursery school. It, rather, is a healthy 

“tlet with therapeutic value. But with this comes the 

help clean up. Bi'f Rachael refused ; • help and would back away y, 

practically daring us to come and get her. 

With all her resistance and refusal to cooperate in the routine program 
of school, LSael also refused because of fear. The lamb at the fare 

fri^tened her. She was the only child who rea«=be'l ”5’ lo^Ther visit 

cried and ran away when the dog came too near. She did not enjoy her visit 
Z tL zoo as much as the other children did because she was afraid the 

animals might get out and hurt hero 

^r^y^ during outdoor play, I had a pleasant surprise. For the first 
time /heard Rachael say "okay" when it came her turn to 
tricycle. It was voluntary. Ronnie wanted it ®>d she jumped of 
wat<*ed him ride away. But it didn't continue. She had difficulty in 
sharing but she was beginning to smile and her smile was baautiful. It 

lighted up her whole facco 

Nap time was improving. While she was still restless , she leareed not to 
bother the ether children so much. Table manners were ^ 

was finding that she got better result.' when she said, ^ 

jQ wh«n pr>nvnni-pd. It Still took a little prompting. Our rule a 

snaeJ: ?lL i/"»e cookie at a time" but Rachael still insisted » t^mg 
two or three, not trying to hide them as sore of the °tbers hav^ „ot’ being 
What Rachael did was out in the open, for all to ® 

done so much now in a defiant manner but more as if she ««« 
tease us. She can even laugh now when we tell her "no" ead ” 
pouting; not consistently, just once in awhile. She seemed o w 
cooperate but the urge to not do so was greater. An incident happened the 
other dav that wave us quite an insight into Rachael’ s deep neec for 
attention and affection. Her mother works and her grandmother had a.ways 
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come as the "mother's helper," instead of the mother. But one 

she danced in, laughing and yelling, 'My mother came ^ ’ 

mother'" (She often called her grandmother, 'mother. ) All day, 

~y :^e would itsten, she would tell them, "fty i^al mother came today." 

We didn't have so much trouble with Rachael that day. 

?”r?lly, in every way, Rachael is getting better I, 

loiZ is beginning to tone down. She is not so resent^l 

the other tftildren give her when they refuse her demands. And, she is 

not so demanding either. 

The other day she brushed near me, held her head up 

and wanted a kiss. She hrs cone back several times to revive 

In many little ways she is beginning to show affecticn. I can reason wirn 

ter “w a little Ld when she pouts we can talk about it together. But, 

she does hate to give up and her first reaction to any negation is pouting, 

only now it doesn't last so long© 

Rachael knew she was surprising us. 

As with all others, there is much room for growth in Rachael' 
she iill progress 1 can't say, but I believe that therehas been a 
"breakithrou^ and that Rachael is cm the way to ® responsive 

child, learning to live agreeably with others and liking 

E“. s2s‘ru2V,s: r-ii ““ 

disobedience, or naughtiness, and in some instances, un^us y 

s ss: r jr«r.-rrs rr 

<?o when she entered the class, she was very quiet and shy and talked very 

little. But with encouragement, s^ sh^reLonded* 

She found a new freedom and neing an eAti.^...exjr 

quickly. 

But it wasn't very long before she. too, 

children at the first of the term were negative, saying V 

and every experience offered them, and there was enough of this R°®a 

provoked, she added weight by sticking out her tongue. 
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This we considered ’’normal” for four year olds, and we were delighted. 

For we knew, if we let her discover her freedom, that sooner or later she 
would find acceptable channels in which to express herself. And it has 

turned out this way. 

Now, Rosa responds delightedly to suggestions and loves all the different 
types of play. She will slide down the slide with a flair and a flourish. 

She will climb dangerously and exults in it. The sandbox fascinates er. 

She loves to get her hands in it| and sometimes takes off her shoes an 
stockings and gets her feet all over sand, too. 

At rest time we usually play soft music. One day it appeal^ so to Rosa 
that she stopped resting and began to dance! She didn t 3ump ab^t, but 
did the most beautiful little dance, very dainty and delicate. The 
others were quick to see their opportunity and one by one ^®San 

to dance. But none of them had the feeling and execution as did Rosa. 

It was beautiful to see. 

tad Rosa is developing into a leader. The first tis« this "°ti«d was 
when we saw her gathering a group of children and demanding that they sit 
down and Usten to her read! She had a book and was making up a story to 
go with the pictures. It wasn't much of a story but she did command 

attention. 

taother time she wanted a boy to go walking with her. She w^ all dressed 
up in playclothes, high heels and hat and a long skirt. She took h 
tL bey's arm, but he rebelled and pulled away from her. So, Rosa slapped 

his hands and he meekly complied. 

Rosa*s mother has shown a remarkable understanding and has accepted the 
’’new way.” At first she thought we were too lenient with Rosa and would 
shake hL head and want Rosa to be disciplined. One day when ^er.mother 
was out in the yard Rosa began xo jump up and down on a heavy board which 
was placed over a slat in one of the big climbing boxes. The board woulo 
bend at each jump and her mother thought she should be stoppe . 
was told that th^y all did this and it really wasn’t as d^gerous as it 
looked, she decided to let her go on. So Rosa jumped until she was 
ready to stop and then ran away to play at something else. 

All this must have been told to Daddy , for one day we locked up and 
there was Rosa’s daddy and mommy standing in the doorway. He wanted to 
see what was going on! So we were able to shew him all about ^ne 
remarkable thing to us was that Rosa was completely oblivious to them. 

At rest time she kept right on kicking about and rolling on her owe , 
even though we spoke to her. She wasn’t afraid of her parents anymore. 

And as her parents watched it all I felt they had come 

little girl better. They were smiling as they left with Rosa dancing ^d 
jum,.ing\etwe2n them. She wasn’t held by the hand and told to walk quietly, 

I feel that kindergarten will be a wonderful challenge to Rosa, as she is 
30 eager for new experiences. For now she is no longer rujed y ^ , 

is able to express her own exquisite personality ”all by herself. 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT AND POLICIES 



By t 

Leona Norse 



FoAwat 0^ the feli Vhe6t\ooi 

PfLOjectt 

1964- 65: 

Two Sessions - 9:00 a»m» - 1:00 p»m. 

12:00 Noon - 4:00 p.n>« 
(Family style lunch period provided 
large group experience# Both sessions 
ate at the same time.) 

1965- 66: 

Two Sessions - 8:30 a.m. “ 12:00 Noon 
12:30 p.m. » 4:00 p.m. 
(Lunch provided for all children ^ 
small dishes, family style.) 

Thirty children, ages three years and 
nine months, to four years and nine 
months, were divided into two sessions. 
Each session ccnsisted of fifteen 
children. The children were served 
free lunches. Teachers and parent 
helpers were charged thirty-five cents 
per meal. 

The classes were staffed by one 
teacher for each session, a matron 
who works through both sessions, and 
participating mothers of the children 
who each work one session a week. 

Consultants were provided by the 
Hanford Elementary School District and 
the Kings County Superintendent’s 
Office, on request. Volunteers of the 
Kings County A. A. U« W. were also 
active in helping to develop and main- 
tain an effective curriculum. 



Parents or guardians of the students 
enrolled were organized into an 
advisory body, which met at regular 
intervals to discuss various aspects of 




Parents are Involved in 
planning activities and in 
modifying the program to better 
meet the needs of their children. 




1 . 

2 . 

3. 



4. 



hysical properties; requirements, provision and maintenance. 

ducational and play materials. r^oaniations 

taffing of daily sessions by parents, enforcement of regulati ns 

'egarding parent participation. 

•arent education concerriing program, parents questions and 
criticism of school program. 
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Parent's groups critically evaluated the pregrain and 

suggestions and craicrete assistance in racing Ranges that they felt 

essential, after appropriate study and discussion. 

VaAmtt* Pa/uUcyip(vUon and PzApon6ibiZJJxeJi : 

1. Each parent or guardian was requested to work one session a 
week, provide an acceptable substitute, or pay thirty cen 
($.30) an hour ($lo20 per session) for each session missed. 

If absence was unavoidable, arrangements were made in advice 
with the teacher so a day could be traded with another mother, 

or an extra day could be worked. 

2. Each parent or guardian was responsible for prompt md 
attendance at school. If a child was to be absent tthe parent 

was to notify the teacher. 

3. Each parent or guardian was responsible for transportation to 
and from school. Children were to be picked up promptly after 
a session, or arrangements were to be made for their care, i 
order that the afternoon teacher would not be respOTSible f r 
lingering morning children or delayed after four o cloc in e 

4. Pare^r"; guardians were expected to help plan the school pre^am 
and activities at Parents' Group Meetings and share their 

or suggestions with the group and with the school st^f so that 
the program could best reflect their needs. Every e o wa 
made to make the meetings convenient and interesting. ^ 

5. Parents were interviewed and assisted in fulfilling their 
responsibilities by the Fels Social Welfare Consult^t the 
community coordinator. Problems, such as baby sitting with 
younger siblings, transportation and care for child 
working mother, were discussed with teachers or the commun y 

coordinator. 



Policy PcoUion Elective MoAch I, 1966 



Mothers are to be paid $5.00 for each one==half day work session spent at 
th^Fels Nursery School. (This action was taken because 
attending basi7educaticn classes three mornings each week while orters 
were training as teacher-aides. Mothers from this latter group »e^ 
ev^tually e^loyed as teacher-aides with the Hanford Elementary School 
District and the Lakeside Elementary School District. eac ere . uq-j 

coordinate are convinced that the work experience with Pels Nursery School 
was directly responsible for some teacher-aide appointments . ) 

It shall no longer be nece-sary for mothers to work one-half P®' ^ 
as a condition for their child's nursery school attendance. (This ch^g 
of policy resulted in the return of four children to iels Nursery 
who'^had been removed. It is interesting to note that frequently th 
mothers when bringing and picking up their children, are in no great hurry 
to leave. They enjoy looking around and chatting with teachers and matron. 

PoAcntaZ Involvement i 

The communi+y coordinator works to attain the following objectives. 



1, To extend the scope of parental involvement. 

2. To sustain positive parental relatifjns. ^ ^ 

3# To help provide diversity and enrichment to the instructional 

prozrdin« ^ f . • 

4, To work with the representative of the spOTSOnng org^ization, 
the Hanford Chapter of the American Association of University 

of Women. 

This being the second year of operation, parents were generally familiw with 
the progrL. An intensive sales job was not necessapr to enroU chi.dMn, 
and more staff time was spent involving parents in the activities of the 

school. 

The introductory home visits were the first contact the „ . 

the school. These visits were conducted by Mrs. Dorothy Castiglione, M.S.W., 
Hrs. Suda Mabry and Mrs. Flora lewis, teachers; and Vista work.^ assi^ed 
to the area. At this time, parental responsibilities ware outlined, the 
major one being a weekly one-half day work assignment. 

The majority of parents fulfilled their work obligatims. When attendance 
was irregular, it was due to lack of transportation, illness, younger 
siblings at home, outside work committmentr attendance at continuati 
rcho“f enrollment in teacher aide training, personal and family problems, 
and some instances of lassitude and sheer indifference. 

Despite these difficulties the great majority of the mothers 
were faithful. Several mothers gave time to the P~f 

reauired by the project. Others provided many worthwhile ideas when asked 
^^ui addUiora/aotivities and field trips. Still others gave ^"valu^l® 
suggestions about possible resource persons to be invited to the school. 

An excellent example of parent initiative had to do with the lunch program. 
Mothers observed that the combined a.m. and p.m. lunch period was confusing. 
Separate lunch periods seemed to be the solution. Parents subsequently 
suggeft^/t^S change. The change was made and proved to be very successful. 

Parents were encourapd to accompany teachers and children whenever they 
left the school premises. 

The parent education program began in October with a series 

for one week. Parents, teachers and the coordinator were in at,endance. At 

this series of meetings the program was discussed in depth ana program p. an 

were refined. 

An art demonstration was presented on Hovember 15, 1965 
an art consultant from the American Crayon Company. Parents 
demonstration and were involved in the activities a ong wi e ». 

Part of the parent education program was directed toward 

and other family members. A meeting was held on the evening of f • 

1965, in which the program was a film of the schools activitie . 
was taken by Mrs. Wilda Mabry, morning teacher, and she ®®^® ® . 
commentary with the film. A question and answer period, coifee 
informal buzz session followed the film. Refre.h-ients were provided by 
the mothers. Eleven families were represented and the staff considered 
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this a highly successful meetingo 

On January 13, 1966, Dr, John Castiglione gave physical examinations to 
all children excluding those who had been enrolled in the Head Start Program 
the previous summer. All parents assumed responsibility for taking their 
children to the County Health Clinic. In several instances transportation 
had to be arranged. But it must be stressed that these arrangements were 
the result of parent initiative. 

The physical examination was followed by a parent meeting on Februa^ 8 , 
1966, to discuss the results. The significance of the vision, hearing, 
laboratory tests and physical examination was dealt with in detail. 

Mrs. Louise Dudley and Mrs. Eunice Gould, Hanford Elementary School nurses 
conducted this meeting. Thirteen mothers attended. 

The tamale sale, under the leadership of Mrs. Rosemarie Serna, matron, 
best exemplified the spirit of parent involvement achieved by Fels mothers. 
Thirteen mothers gave of their time to make the tamales. Several others 
who could not give time, donated ingredients. Four hundred tamales were 
made and sold for a net profit of $43.78. This money helped to finance 
a trip to Story land in Fresno, California. 

A less direct but equally important aspect of parental involvement was 
the community coordinator's home visits. These visits, for the most part, 
were informal and unscheduled. They sought to make parents at ease 
comfortable toward the program and those involved in it. To foster this 
feeling required that the community coordinator play a variety of roles. 
For example, it was necessary, upon numerous occasions, to help a mother 
with her school work. Then, there was the instance of the mother who 
needed assistance acquiring her driver's license. Eliminating the mystery 
of enrolling in a vocational training class demanded still another home 
call. Many visits had no purpose other than a brief chat. In short, the 
community coordinator had to be ready and willing to give a hand whenever 
and wherever necessary. 



PoAental ReZattoyUi 



Sustaining parental relations seems to be a continual round of bolstering 
peonies self-confidence, of making parents feel important, and helping to 
solve their personal problems. Parents must be constantly encourapd i. 
children are to attend school with any regularity. This is not a 30 b for 
one person but rather requires the hands of many. All employees must work 
together if good parental relations are to be sustained. 



Fortunately, the Fels Nursery School had devoted and dedicated personnel. 
The teachers and matron created an atmosphere in which parents felt tree 
to come and talk about their children. Mrs. Rosemarie Serna, matron, was 
especially valuable to the teachers. She handled children exceedingly 
well, but more important vas her enthusiasm for the program. Few could 
escape her excitement. Too, she served as interpreter for home visits to 
Spanish speaking families and at school she would speak Spanish to those 
mothers who spoke little or no English. 



The teachers, matron and coordinator attempted to meet frequently between 
sessions. This was not always convenient since children and mothers seemed 
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to be either coining or going. Consequently! the telephone was highly 
prized during the evening hours. Much of the bolstering cjnd encouraging! 
the parents feeling of importance > was accomplished at school. However! 
teachers simply did not have the time to make all the necessary home calls* 
Some families required considerably additional personal attention by the 
community coordinator. 

Mrs. X provides an excellent illustration of the kind of personal problems 
dealt with and the cooperative effort needed to resolve them. Mrs. X is 
sixty-one yeai’s old - a proud, dignified. Southern Negro lady. She is 
weary, and listless. Raising two grandchildren, ages three and five is a 
burden at her age. She has faithfully fulfilled ner responsibilities to 
the school, however, even though this was with considerable sacrifice and 
effort on her part. She provides love and affection but little guidance 
or direction for the children. 

Mrs. X became ill and required hospital care. Through the cooperative 
efforts of the teachers, matron, social worker and coordinator, MrSi X 
was placed in a hospital for one week. She was fearful of a hospital, 
since she had never been inside one in her entire life. After one day in 
the hospital, however, she realized her concerns had been resolved. 

The teacher and the coordinator had been with her while being admitted 
to the hospital, Mrs* Serna, the matron was caring for the three year old 
at school, and transportation had been arranged for the children. The^ 
hours away from school, the children stayed with Mrs. X*s daughter. Daily 
visits wer*e made to the hospital by the coordinator. 

Most present needs are neither as dramatic nor time consuming as those of 
Mrs. X. Mrs. Z is a typical example of a delightful parent to work with. 

She is raising four boys and one girl by herself. The girl is the youngest 
and is enrolled in Fels Nursery School. Mrs. Z, prior to the death of her 
husband, did not know how to drive an automobile nor was she involved in any 
activity outside her home. She now drives, provides transportation for 
another ch.lld, worked actively on the tamale sale, has attended all parent 
meetings, and thoroughly enjoys the activity around school. She ‘will 
frequently stay at school on days that are not her regular work days to help 
out. Much cf Mrs. Z®s newly found self-confidence may be ttributed to her 
involvement with the Fels Nursery School. 



PA.og^m VivzMttiji 



The diversity of the program is indicated by the range cf activities listed 
below; It will be noted that the childrens’ activities varied from a visit 
to the zoo to an excursion to pick cotton bolls. Each of these experiences 
was extended in the classroom on the days following the activity# For 
example, it was an enjoyable experience for both parents and children to 
make Christmas wreaths out of the cotton burs. 

Ovitober 29, 1965: 

Both groups visited a farm to see feeder calves and other small animals. 
November 4, 1965; 

Both groups visited a zoo in Fresno. 
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November 23 * 1965 s 

Dr. Maynard Liljeblad, Superintendent of Hanford Elementary Schools, read 
a story to the combined group* 

December 1, 1965: 

Trip to Food King Market by bus for both groups. 

December 2, 1965: 

Jay Clark, Supervisor of Instructional Materials, County Superintendent of 
Schools Office, demonstrated the use of the telephone to both groups. The 
telephone kit was left for one week for teacher follow-up. 

December 8, 1965: 

Preston Green, U, S. Soil and Conservation Office, presented a Christmas tree 
to the children and also talked to them about ’’Christmas Trees” and told a 
story about Christmas. 

December 9, 1965: 

Dorir, McDaniel, Library Consultant, County Superintendent of Schools Office, 
told a story using puppets for both groups. 

December 13, 1965: 

The afternoon group attended the dress rehearsal of the Lincoln School 
Christmas Program. 

December 14, 1965: 

The morning group attended the dress rehearsal of the Lincoln School Christmas 
Program. 

December 15, 1965: 

Mrso Wilva (a.m. mother) made candy for both groups at the school. The after- 
noon group took a bus trip to a cotton field. 

December 16 , 1965 s 

The morning group attended the Christmas Program at Lincoln School which the 
Woodrow Wilson School students presented. The afternoon group attended the 
Christmas Program at Lee Richmond School which the Woodrow Wilson School students 
presented. 

December 17, 1965: 

Mrs. Febres (a.m. mother) made candiod apples for both groups at the school. 

Both groups had separate Christmas parties given by the A. A. U. W« assisted 
by mothers. 

January 25, ].966s 
Trip to Fire Department. 

January 26, 1966: 

One of the mothers made Mexican Turnovers. 

January 28, 1966: 

One of the mothers made tortillas for the children. 

February 1, 1966: 

Field trip to Rubalcava’s Bakery. 
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February 8, 1966: 

Parents nieeting with Mrs* Gould and Mrs* Dudley, school nurses, to discuss 
health examinations* Thirteen mothers were present* 

February 11, 1966: 

Two mothers who were working made Mexican turnovers. 

February 18, 1966: 

Mothers prepared Mexican food for the children* Four mothers were present* 
February 23, 1966: 

Mother supplied candy for the children. 

March 2, 1966; 

Both groups visited Silva’s Dairy cn Fargo Aver .e. There were many farm 
animals the children wer« able to observe. 



March 19 and 20, 1966: 

The F’ls mothers had a tamale sale to raise money for a trip to Storyland in 
Fresno. Thirteen mothers participaced in making the tamales^ others who were 
not able to work donated ingredients. Four hundred tamales were made with a 
net profit of $43# 79. 

March 31, 1966: 

A m.other made Easter baskets for the p.m. children. 

April, 1966: 

Parent participation and attendance at the nursery continued to be successful. 
Most mothers have now become very capable teacher aides. 

May, 1966: 

Both classes went to Storyland in Fresno. Eight of the parents accon^anied 
the students on this trip. 

SpoMOfUng OfiganizatLovUi 

This is the second year the the Hanford Chapter of the American Association of 
University Vometn has sponsored the Fals Nursery School. Members of this group 
frequently served in a supervisory capacity. Their service also took the 
form of musical presentations, oral reading, story telling and the like. 
Further, the members sponsored the school Christmas party. Members served 
as hostesses and gave each child a book as a Christmas gift. 

Mrs. Dorothy Lifshatz is the current representative for this group. One of 
her tasks was revision of the policy sta’rement, ’’Suggested Procedures for 
Pels Preschool Volunteers.” Each volunteer was mailed a copy. A copy of 
the policy statement is attached along with a listing of the volunteer workers. 

Mrs. Liftshatz took it upon herself to acquire used clothing for distribution 
to cnildren in the Pels Nursery School. These clothes were distributed among 
four families. 



Saggute,r' PAoceduACA PAeidioo-f l/olantzeMi 



In contrast to last year’s recommendations, it has been suggested that 
volunteers take a more active part with the children. 
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These children need to be spoken to by an adult or in'.erested person* If ^ 
they are building* or playing a game, we can show interest in their activity 
by a compliment or statement that they will then evolve on. The point is 
to be interested in the child in any way* This does not mean to poxince upon 
the child, but to participate with him* We can read stories, play records, 
organize a game, or anything the volunteer feels would interest the children* 

If it is necessary to discipline, removal from the group or activity and 
substitution of desirable activity may work. 

We mav show disapproval of a child* s acticns, but never of the child himself* 
Some children need more help than others in adjusting themselves to living with 
other children* 



FeZi l/oZunteeAi: 

Marion Ayers 

Martha Bair 

Pat Bergthold 

Susie Bruce 

Doris Carey 

Bobbie Case 

Cleo Jean Christensen 

Joan DeGioia 

Joan Dorman 

Betty Dunn 

Betty Fadenrsicht 



Ellen Frasieur 
Shirley Levine 
Dorothy Li f shat z 
Marsha McCoy 
Jean McEuen 
Jean McSwain 
Deanna Nelson 
Linda Robinson 
Loma Uno 
Judy Wilton 
Mary Ann Zimmerling 
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MATRON’S REPORTS 



Matron’s Report 1964-65 



By: 

Rachel Orendain 



As natron at Lincoln Preschool, I did the housekeeping and helped the teachers 
when I could 0 

Cleaning jobs included: 



lo 

2o 

3o 

4o 



clean bathrooms 
sweep and mop floors 
wash walls 

vacuum rug and dust shelves 



5e wash dishes and empty trash 



Other : 



2o 

3, 

4o 

5c 

6 , 

7, 



Serve as interpreter when mothers speak only Spanish and cannot 
communicfiite with th© teach6rs© 

Help teachers with children when we don’t have mothers presents 
Go OT home visits with Mrso Castiglione when the family speaks 

Spanish onlyo 

Order and serve lunch s 

Shop’^fw*juice^an7cracker^ and other things needed for our kitchen. 
Serve the childrens* snackso 



I also watered our new lawns 

our small sink should be replaced by a double sink. It would speed up the 
dishwashings 

With thirty children to serve lunch and two snacks daily, a dishwashing 
"^cSi^rrould really help and would sterilize the dishes. Having frade 

girls come in at noon to help with the dish washing would help if a machine 

cannot be obtainede 

There is too much work to do and not enough time to do it. The 
^b should be full-time instead of part-time. For instant, the bathro^s 
c^lf st»d than one cleaning a day and the floors should be mopped after 

lunch s 

The matron should spend more time helping with the childrens' activities ®d 
Ispe^aUy with cooking projects in the kitchen when the children all help. 

I think my job should have been explained fully as to what was expected of me. 
I was too slow catching ono 
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Matron *s Report 1965-66 



By: 

Rosemarie Serna 

As a natron at Lincoln Preschool, ny job included various housekeeping chores, 
and helping the teachers. 

Cleaning jobs included: 

1. clean bathrooms 

2. sweep and mop floors 

3. wash walls and empty trash 

4. keep record of lunch money from mothers 

5. wash dishes and dish towels 

6. vacuum rug and dust shelves 



Other: 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 



Help teachers with children when mothers do not come. 

for Spanish-speaking mothers who cannot. 

otherwise, communicate freely with teachers. 

Order lunches for both groups and assist with the serving 
Prepi- . and help serve snacks for the children. 



c“me to recognize her authority as seconds^ “fia«n1s%eyn:ceVsfr^ SUuse 
^h^ra^-ir^^trrt^rchrL^ fAr-oo: fo?^. few mounts. 

Ouring last school yea^and^he «-%LTtef 

:tX^rwet1i«d riu^rkme and the f e-o» child^n 
and vigor in that they had just come sch^l. Many 

SuS.Tr;r.rr - 

rs £-srH=«*rr- " 

Ce“S»getsrfh:t Th: rchfr^ Han make requests or^suggest good 
eating habits and manners to them and expect a good resp 

_* • , that this nursery is the best thing that has happened to 

I certainly feel that this nursery is i learned to look at my own 

Hild'^ruH; ;Ho^"fryfarSdTs^: p^e^son 

nationalities makes a mother realize that her own rour y 
and has a personality all of his o'vn. 

The,^ i- no set of ru’es for a matron to follow. I went to wo^ with an open 
S^^pelLry^uTarcH^^^^ oS begin^o .e so. 

l^irtrat.'HHd^r^^^d'rcrm yHhIve To'ccTown^to him and not try to 
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bring him tip to you. 



I will treasure ny relationship with Mrs. Wilda Habry and 

and Mrs. Leans Morse. It has Uen a rewarding eiq)erience. 

to he among women who know so much about children, and were willing to teath 

me what they could. Their warm personalities and endless friendships, I will 

never forget* 



I have enjtyed my jefe at the nursery. I have always bsM ^ 

had it been poesible* I might have been a teacher myself* It hM wen * 

valuable eduction being with the nursery school* It has benefited my child 

as well as myself* 



I truly feel sorry that this program is ending* I hope another will follow 
very soon^ the .children need it so badly* 
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HEALTH REPORTS 
Health Program 1964-65 



By: 

Eloise Holmquist 
i Eunice Gould 

Louiee Dudley 
Dorothy Castfglione 



The health program at the 
nursery had several aspects. 
The mothex'S were required 
to have a chest x-ray be- 
fore working at the nursery, 
as were the teachers, matron 
and social worker. The 
children all had their 
immunizations brought up- 
to-date by the tiitie of the 
physical examination in 
March, continuing from the 
time of their admission to 
the program. The report of 
physical examinations, done 
through the Health Depart- 
ment, was given by 
Miss Vivian Pinheiro, PHN. 
The examinations were dons 
in cooperation with the 
school nurses who did much 
of the initial work with the 
children, including eye and 
hearing checks. 

The teachers weighed and 
measured the children early 
in the year and planned to 
repeat this before the end 
of school. This procedure 
was used as part of the 
health education program. 




"Healthy children learn best,” 



to a dentist’s office (Dr, Lopez), ^ mainly centering around the 

using them. Many at the 

lunch time. Some health and diet pamphelts were given 

time of their parent education conferences. 

Health habits, such as hand washing health cScks*every day resulted 

the teachers throughout the year. Informal health cnecKs y 

in sick children being sent o:" taken home. 



participating in classroom activities. 
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Health Examlncitioiu EvalucUJ.om 

With the cooperation of the entire staff of the Fel$ Nursery School | the 
school nurses, and the Health Department staft, twenty-six children were 
examined by Dr© Arnold Gilbert, Bureau of Maternal and Child Health, Farm 
Workers Health Services of the State Health Department on March 24, 1965i 

In pi'eparation for the examination, immunizations were brought up-to-date 
or conpleted. Tuberculin skin tests, hemoglobins, urinalyses (including 
albumin, sugar, and Po K« Uo ) were done, as well as hearing and vision screening. 

Poor teeth and low hemoglobin (nutritional) were outstanding ^.roblems found. 

DTc Gilbert had anticipated a much lower level of general health. He 
commented on the fact that so many of these families were known to the Health 
Department and had been followed by different services over a period of years. 

As this program continues, we would suggest that the following points be 
considered? 

la In.munizations and skin tests be conpleted soon after application 
is accepteda 

2a Consider other resources for hemoglobin testsa 
3a Consider arrangements for physicals (Dra Gilbert possibly 
unavailable in the future) a 

4o Possible change in arrangements for hearing and vision screening 
and urinalysis a 

5o Health record - ’'Cum" re cor do 
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Health Program 1965i*66 



Byt Eunice Gould 
Louis e Dudley 
Vivian Pinheiro 



Through the cooperation of the Kings County Health Department, the Hanford 
Elementary School Nurses, John Ba Castiglione, Mo Da of Visalia, Robert Jensen, 
Oa D< of Hanford, and the Hanford Clinical Laboratory, the Children in the 
Pels program have had a very complete physical examinationa All arrangements 
were made by the nurses of the Hanford Elementary Schools and the Kings County 
Health Department, Mrs a Dorothy Castiglione, Psychiatric Social Worker and 
MrSo Leona Morse, representing the Ao Ao Uo Wo and the teachersa 

The PKU, albumin and sugar tests were done by Mrs a Wilda M^ry, Re No who 
is also the morning teachero She conducts a daily health inspection of both 

classes a 

Hemoglobin tests were done at the Hanford Clinical Laboratory for a minimal 
fee which was paid from the project budgeta 

Pure tone audiometers were used by the Hanford Elementary Nurses for the 
audiometric testSo Height and weight had been taken by the nurses and all 
immunizations and skin tests were in process or con 5 >leteda Parents of involved 
children gave written permission for these examinations and immunizations which 
were done in the Kings County Health Department facilities with the assistance 
of the nurses from that department., All children were present for exams exwpt 
one who was illo The Hanford Elementary School District is planning to follow 
these children throughout their elementary school yearso 

All mothers whc were involved in the project hav*^ had chest x-rays at the 
Kings County Health Department., 

Health education had been provided for the parents and the children by the 
teachers and the nurses o 



Since seven of the children in the program were involved in Head Start 
during the summer of 1965 and examined by a team of physicians firom the State 
of California Health Department, they were not included in the physical 
examination and tests, but were given the optical examination^ 

Parents of children having physical defects were counseled by the school nurse 
and referred to the private physician or appropriate medical agencye 



In order to provide better nutritional meals for this age child, a change was 
made in the noon mealo The Community Action Organization, Child Care tenter 
is now providing these meals which were planned by the Kings County Office of 
University of California, Home Advisors Service o Kings County Health 
Department, Sanitation Division, made routine inspection of the child center 

food preparation centero 
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Fels Foundation Nursery School Examinaticns 
January 13, 1966 
Statistical Report 



Total Enrollment 

Examined — — 

Examined Previously in Head Start 

Examined by PMD — — — — 



Referred: CCS - — 

Hgb* under 12 gms* 

Poor teeth — — 
Eye (re check) — 
Urine ( re che ck ) 



1 

9 

2 

2 

1 



Physician John Castiglione, M* D* 



Nurses 



— Louise Dudley, School Nurse 
Eunice Gould, School Nurse 
Vivian Pinheiro, Health Department 




Stu- 


Percent ilfj 
U1- . Wt * ‘ > 


Hemoglobin 


Other Findin^es . — 


Referrals 


U611 L 
1 


50 


25 


11.0 grams 


Dental caries. Multiple Scars 
on Feet 


Dental - Hgb. 


2 


75 


75 


13.1 grams 


Small child. 


None. 


3 


50 


75 


12.3 grams 


Ears-waX| dry; slight irritation. 


None 


4 


10 


10 


11.1 grams 


Eye abnormal? Anemia 


Refer for eye 
exam. Hgb. 


5 


97 


75 




To be examined by PMD. 




6 


50 


90 


11.4 grams 


Unibilical hernia. Ananiia 


Observe only. Hgb 


7 


3 


10 


11.7 grams 


Eye re check. Anemia 


Eye re check - Hgb 


8 


10 


50 


11.7 grams 


Anemia 


Hgb. 


9 


90 


90 


11.4 grams 


- Slight dull right ear. Anemia 


Hgb. 


10 


50 


25 


12.0 grams 


Albumin and sugar. Re check 


Urine re check. 


11 


75 


50 


11.3 grams 


Anemia 


Hgb. 


12 


75 


90 


12.4 grams 


Dental caries. Immature child. 


Dental 


13 


90 


97 


13.1 grams 






14 


25 


25 


11.2 grams 


Refer to CCS-Orthopedic Clinic 
Nets Varus Primus 


CCS-Hgb. 


15 


90 


90 


12.7 grams 






16 


3 


3 


11.9 grams 


Anemia 


Hgb. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS A^.'D LOCAL HELP 



Our building was 
remodeled with 
volunteer help. 



The play area 
was developed as 
a Welfare 
Department work- 
training project. 




The building which houses the 
Lincoln Preschool was built as a 
•temporary structure on the old 
Lemoore Amiy Air Base during World 
War II, In 1947, having beer de- 
clared surplus it was purchased by 
the Kings County Superintendent of 
Schools, Tne building was moved 
to Corcoran, remodeled and served 
there as a library until 1954, It 
was then moved to the Lee Richmond 
School in Hanford, The restrooms 
were added and the structure then 
was utilized for special training 
classes until 1964 when completion 
of the new school for handicapped 
diildren made it available for 
our use, 

"he Hanford Elementary District 
made space available for the 
experimental Felc Preschool Project 
on the ground of the Lincoln School and 
where it now rests. 




Even our Pels Foundation Consultan"*" 
helped, "Dr. Bob Rothschild, Secretary, 
Pels Foundation Board of Directors, 
on kitchen duty,” 

the building was moved cxito the site 



Tr'ansformation of a stark Duilding and rather bare grounds into a desirable 
environment for a preschool nad been a slow process. Only the work requiring 
special skills or equipmen” such as the electrical work, plumbing and black- 
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topping had been hired out. The 
interior of the building was cleaned ^ 
and painted by volunteers. Contributions 
of materials and labor quickly converted 
the drab box- like room into an attractive, 
colorful and useful facility. Contri- 
butions of furniture a-'d other equipment 
appropriate for four-year-old children 
such as games, books, easels, dolls, 
trucks, and other items quickly gave 
the appearance of a school for young 
chi Idren . 

The outside facilities and the yard 
itself presented another matter. Before 
very much work was done outside of the 
building winter waather set in and for 
weeks nothing much could be done. 

When the school opened in November walk- 
ing boards had to be placed from the 
gate to the door to keep teachers and 
children out of the mud. Outside learn- 
ing activities were virtually impossible 
due to the morass outside. The teachers 
and children endured the confinement, 
however, and as soon as the w-ather per- 
mitted volunteers dug the sand pit, 
poured the necessary concrete and pre- 
pared the area for blacktop. The 
weather again delayed progress ?nd 
several weeks passed before the final 
hard surfacing could be done. 

In the meantime the Central Section of 
the California Industrial Education 
Association had begun building play- 
ground equipment which would be donated 

in late February. 

After 
last time 
brought in was 
the yard was put up. 
out having them free to wander away. 




AM of our yard equipment 
was donated. 




trucks had finally gone for the 
and the dirt which had been 



spread the f ,-ice children outside with- 



Although the sandpit was reafV* p“b“I^s"^th"oSsid^ activities. Holes 

the teachers and chiloren si ** _ Ornamental Horticv’vure class from 

were especially hazardous for children riding tricycles. 




with the help of the County Welfare Department the trees were finally 
planted and the grass sown. 

Even now there is still much to be done. The sandpit cover was made by the 
Agriculture Department of Hanford High School. The storage shed has not yet 
been entirely finished. The inside storage room reeds some work. 

Even though the preparing of the building and yard had been done sJowly* the 
involvement and resulting interest of community volunteers seemed well worth 
the lack of speed. The children seemed to appreciate each new improvement 

to their school. 

ConX/UbiUZonA : 

BUILDING: 



Items Needed 

Clean Interior 


Est. Value 
40.00 


Contributor 


Labor 

Volunteers 


Porches - North 
- East 


90.00 

70.00 


Y*s Men 


Y*s Men 
Volunteers 


Lowering sinks and drinking fountain. 


40.00 




NAACP - CSO 


1 - 12” toilet 


100.00 


Hanford Breakfast 
Lions 


Hanford Break 
fast Lions - 
Carl Cackler 


Paint Interior 


60.00 




Hi-Y Club S 
Volunteers 


Paint Exterior 


75.00 




Parent 

Volunteers 


Sign, (Name of School) 


30.00 




Volunteer 


Outside Drinking Fountain 


15.00 




Volunteer 


Yard Prep. Labor 


289.50 


Welfare Dept. 


14 men - 
193 Hours 
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Equipment - Interior: 




5 Book case dividers for interest 
centers • 



50.00 Hanford Business Volunteers 
S Proiessional 
Women *s Club 



Curtains 1 rods and fireproofing. 


68*00 


Miss Leila Lile ) 

1 


Blinds 


40.00 


Gerald Jacobus 
Joan Degioia, 
AAUW 


Rug for Floor 


75.00 


Paul 6 Judy Wilton 


Two Tables 


40.00 


Himovitz CoRst. 


30 pairs of under pants. 


16.00 


Local Contributor 


Large building blocks. 


110.00 


First Methodist 
Church 


Puzzles and educational toys. 
(Playschool 275 series.) 


75.00 


Hanford Kiwanis 


Stuffed toys. 


5C.00 


AAUW 


4 books and 1 record 


15.00 


Fran Russo 


Cardboard blocks. 


20.00 


Beth Chapman 


Playhouse table and chairs. 


25.00 


AAUW 


Record player, books, records, pley 
dough, and hamster cage. 


75.00 


AAUW 


Toy cash register. 


3.00 


Fran ci sea Vargas 


Books 


2.00 


Connie Horn 


Book - "Cat in the Hat" 


2.75 


Fran Russo 


Rhythm band instruments 
Catalogues and magazines. 


10.00 

12.00 


Girl Scouts 8 
Boy Scouts 
Almarine Scott 


Kitchen - center dishes 
dishes 

silverware , clock 
coffee pot 


12.00 

30.00 

35.00 

20.00 


Local Contri. 
Local Contri. 
Doris McDaniel 
AAUW, Lincoln 
Mothers Club and 
Mary Aspeitia 



Maki Hase 



E(^uipment - Interior (Continued) i 





Serving cart# 



75,00 Lacey Milling Co. 
(Leabom 
Stephenson) 




Flags 



Furniture refinished. 



20.00 McPherson Relief 
Corps 

75.00 



Calif. School 
Employees Assn. 



First aid kit. 



10.00 Local Contri. 



Equipment - E:terior: 
Repair wheel toy shed. 



65.00 



Volunteers ^ 
CSO and NA.^CP 



"Wonder” horse. 



16.00 Local Contri. 



Wheel Toys - tricycle 
tricycle 
tricycle 
tricycle 
tricycle 
scooter 
wagon 

cart for large blocks 



15.00 R. E. Wiltshire 

15.00 Judy Wilton 

15.00 AAUW 
15 . 00 AAUW 

15.00 Lucy Martinez^ 

12.00 Paul 6 Judy Wilton 

15.00 First Methodist 

Church 

25.00 Local Contri. 



Repair tricycles. 
Concrete Sand Pit 
Slide 

Asphalt Area 



Install fence posts. 

Yard climbing equipment - blocks, wheel 
barrows, tunnel, climbing stairs, 
scissors caddy, sawhorses, clowns, 
easels, book rack, and teeter~tottex , 

etc. 

Outside play equipment - wagon 

pull cart 
tractor 
traffic signs 
const, blocks 



10.00 Fester Welding 

50.00 Pointer 

75.00 Martha Bair 

400.00 Local Paving Co. 

( j ob at no cost ) 



40.00 



Volunteers 



440.00 



Central Section 
CIEA 



15.00 

10.00 

25.00 

20.00 

30,00 



Kiwanis Club 
Boys 6 Girls Comm. 
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Equipment - Exterior (Continued): 

' ' ■■■"■“ Items Ne ded 

Mulberry tree. 

Trees and shrubs. 

Variety of shrubs. 

Miscellaneous Items: 

Photographs of students. 

Child’s pedal car. 
painting of restrooms. 

Sandbox Cover 
Climbing boxes. 

Material for climbing boxes. 







Labor 


V o aU6 
10.00 


Sofia Gomez 


Volunteer 


125.00 


Hanford Garden 


Hanford High 




Club 


Ornamental 

Horticulture 


20.00 


Nell Slager 


Class and County 
Welfare Dept. 


30.00 


Del Springett 




25.00 


Paul Wilton 


' 


60.00 


Dr. and Mrs. 
Liljeblad 6 






Mr. and Mrs. James 
Mabry 


75.00 


Local Contributor 





40.00 Woodworking classes at Fresno 
State College and Mr. James 
Rockwell, Instructor. 

45.00 Tartar, Webster and Johnson 
Wholesale Lumber Company 6 
Mr. James Duarte. 



Miscellaneous materials - bubble 
blowers, toys, records. 

Thanksgiving family food. 
Christmas party and gifts. 
Playdough and books. 

Puzzles and toys 
Christmas tree. 

Play tire tubes. 

Homemade candy for Christmas. 
Candy Apples 



30.00 


Flora Lewis 6 
Wilda Mabry 


50.00 


Salvation Army 


60.00 


AAUW 


45.00 


AAUE 


30.00 


Eunice Gould 


20.00 


U.S. Soil Conser 
office - Hanford 


5.00 


Beacon Station 


5.00 


Mrs. Silva 


15.00 


Mrs. Febres 
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Miscellaneous Items: 



, ' ‘ "'"-Ytgins Needed Est« Value Contributor 

Wreathe 5.00 Mrs. Vargas 

Christmas decorations. 10.00 Mrs. Serna 

Film for documentary study. 20.00 Mrs. Mabry 



Interest Centers: (Supervision and maintenance were taken care of by contributor.) 



Listening — records, etc. 

phonograph 



AAUW - Joan Dorman 
AAUW - Shirley Ramm 
Peterson Music Co. 



Reading — books 



AAUW - Joan Degioia 



Pictures — viewing 



Science - lens 



AAUW - Leslie Mirviss 



Rhythm instruments 
Dolls - housekeepipg area 
Creative arts 



AAUW - Betty Dunn 



Puppet center 





EVALUATION 



I 



Evaluation Meetcwg-6.* 

Public evaluation sessions were 
held on three occasions during 
the school year* At two of these 
sessions special educational 
consultants were presented to 
hear reports from project partici- 
pants and to make recommendations 
toward helping the project 
achieve its goals. 

A mid-year evaluation was held 
with Dr* Bob Rothschild, Contra 
Costa County Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools , spending the 
entire day visiting the schools 
and hearing reports of progress 
from teachers and administrators 
concerned with both phases of the 
project. Ke was accompanied by 
Dr. Robert Flewelling, General 
Supervisor, Coordinator of 
Research; and Mary Maton, Con- 
sultant, Guidance, Child Welfare, 
also from Contra Costa County* 

Mrs. Jean Fargo, Member of the 
Governor’s Advisory Committee on 
Preschool Programs served as 
consultant for the project during 
1964-65 and Dr« Elizabeth Brady, 
Professor, San Fernando Valley 
State College served in this 
capacity during 1965-66. 

The following are summarization 
reports of the evaluation 
sessions* 

PoAznti Opinion: 

The mothers were sent letters 
inviting them to the preschool 
evaluation meeting. One mother 
went to great effort to be present 
at the meeting. She did not have 
transportation but asked a 
uoighbor who was not involved in 
the preschool program to drive 
her. 




Evaluations were conducted with professionals, 




with children and with parents. 
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Her comments at the ineetingt "I can -t talk J Cd her 

know what the nursery school has done for my child. a„ay. 

doll in her arms and if her Sh^fteLhing my yoi^ger 

Now Bhe*s willing to take turns with her things. ® 

child the songs and nursery rhymes that she seeing* hor?te7 

children did something wrong, I used to spank them. Aft^r ® „ 

H^iVh^: ^s\r:orr"airTr «[ 

ro„1y‘'to^do\hrse^ihi^^^^^^^ ”l dfdn^f kn“o^ ^Lt^so many people 

Td^thL IcJoorpossirie but I hope thei. will be another one next year so 

my younger child can come.” 

There were thirteen mothers present athe the 1966 preschool evaluation meeting. 
?raTspo^tion was made available to those mothers who desired it. 

Kothers. comments when asked for an expression of what the year's preschool 
experience meant to their chi Id t 

"For my own child, she is more independent now. She shares better with her 
yo^ger sister. She does simple tasks and follows directions.' 

"She tells what she does in school. Some are learning to print their names. 
She* 11 be better in kindergarten I hope.” 

"She behaves better now.” 

"Now my boy plays and talks with others. He has come a long way.” 

"I enjoyed working with the children.” 

"Samny was afraid to be by himself. He was not like my children. 

Sammy would lie in bed and look at the ceiling. Now he starts talking 
anyone and we* re trying to keep him quiet. 

and story records for her.*' 

"I have a younger child and I hope that there is a program next year." 

Ihese comments were made by the mothers to 

life harder at home after your child has attended presch 

"They talk more.” 

"They want more books, records, and more expensive toys like they have at 
school." 

"They're more active after they've been to preschool." 

To the question "What has preschool done for you as a mother?", the 
mothers responded; 
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"I used to be afraid to talk to people and especially people who were 
educated* After helping in nursery school I'm not afraid to talk to anyone* 

Now I work and help around the neighborhood. It's done wonders for me. I 

got my jobo" 

"I realize that ny child has needs. I didn't think before that she'd like 
individual attention. Now I recognize that they're a little person and it s 
wonderful. They come out of their shell." 

"When they start going to preschool, you think of them as a person ^d 

regard his wishes. This helps at home when you think of them as being a person. 

At this age I didn't think they would be interested in books or being read to. 

When asked what advice they would offer if we were starting the project again 
to inprove it, the mothers answereds 

"The teachers would appreciate two mothers a day as helpers." 

"It is important for mothers to be there to get to know their children." 

"It is important to have teachers like we*ve had this year." 

Testing - 1964^65: 

From a list of fifty-three pre-kindergarten children, eighteen S^^ls and twenty- 
eight boys with C. A.'s ranging from 3-6 to 4-11 were administered the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test, Form A, the Goodenough Draw-a-Man and the Vinelmd 
Social Maturity Scale. These tests were given in the homes chil^n 

and because of varying conditions the results may have been affected. The 
Peabody and the Goodenough were administered by ^he 

psychiatric social worker completed the application and the Vineland with 
mother. 

It was irrroossible to test one girl because of an asthmatic condition and two 
boys because of their failure to cooperate because of shyness and fear of 
strangers. Six girls and fourteen boys failed to score on the Goodenough 
although the PVI M. A. on these twenty children ranged from one year an 
eleven months to five years and eleven months. The average C. A. for the 
entire greup of forty-six was ‘*•6. the average^. 
the average I. 
the average M. 



Q 

A. 



was 71. On the twenty-six who scored on the Goodenough 
was 3.11. 



The ranee of H. A. on the forty-six PVT's was from one year eleven months to 

six yeare six months, as coirpared to the C. A. range of three 

to four years eleven months. The range on the Goodenough Draw-a-Han for the 

twenty-six who scored was from 3-3 to 6-6 . 

Factors affecting the child's ability to function in a testing 

indicating the need for preschool opportunities such as inadequacy of langu^e 
expression, tenseness, shyness, poor muscular control, baby talk, inatrention, 
language difficulty, inability to follow instruction, speech defects, over 
protection, health factors and hesitancy were noted. 



A Statistical Report of Pre and Post 
Testing of Students in the Pels Preschool Program 
During the Years of 1964-65 and 1965-66 



By: 

John Reynolds 
Rcse Ellen Young 

The Draw-a-Person Test was administered to seventeen youngsters in the preschool 
program during the fall of 1964 and again in the spring of 1965. 

This procedure was again followed for a second group of nineteen youngsters 
during the 1965-66 school year. The Vineland Social Maturity Scale was also 
administered to sixteen of tue youngsters in the second group. 



Data: 

The following charts shows the number of students, the means, the standard 
deviations, the standard errors of the mean of D. A. P. , I. Q. Scores of 
the 1964-65 group. 

PRE TEST POST TEST 

N 17 17 

Mean 84.8 90.3 

The Standard error of the difference of the means, the difference of the means 
and the critical ratio are listed below. 



croAi, 1.6 

PJA, 5.5 

The following chart shows the number of students and the means for 1965-66 group. 

D, A, P, __ VINELAND^ 



N 

Mean 1, Q< 



PRE TEST 
19 

83,7 



POST TEST 
19 

86,3 



PRE TEST* 



16 

102,6 



POST TEST 
16 

100,9 



and the critical ratios are shown below. 




D, A. P , 


VINELAND 


(TcL 3,2 


flT(il«2 


J)./V|. +3.8 


1,6 


d.R. 1*2 


c. ie.io3 





The following chart shows the actual scores obtained for each group « The 
scores are ranked from high to ’ow on the basis of the spring administration 

of the D» A, r» 



PELS GROUP li 






I. Q. 


I. Q. 


Difference 


Fall 1964 


Spring, 1965 


110 


120 


+10 


106 


107 


+1 


95 


108 


+13 


94 


98 


+4 


92 


98 


+6 


90 


104 


+14 


86 


88 


+2 


85 


91 


+6 


84 


89 


+5 


83 


86 


+3 


75 


83 


+8 


76 


83 


+7 


75 


82 


+7 


75 


75 


-0 


73 


73 


-0 


71 


69 


-2 


69 


71 


+2 


PELS GROUP II: 







D. A. P. - I.Q. D. A. P. - I.Q. 



1, 1965 


Spring, 1966 


Difference 


102 


77 


-25 


100 


100 


-0 


96 


91 


-5 


94 


69 


-25 


92 


88 


-4 


92 


100 


+ 8 


89 


66 


-23 


88 


98 


+10 


84 


93 


+9 


81 


92 


+11 


80 


96 


+16 


79 


82 


+3 


78 


85 


+7 


76 


86 


+10 


■^5 


86 


+11 


74 


80 


+6 


72 


100 


+20 


71 


74 


+3 


68 


76 


+8 
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FELS GROUP II (Continued): 



Vineland - S*Q* 
Fall, 1965 


Vineland - S*Q* 
Spring, 1966 


Difference 


98 


92 


-S 


128 


122 


-6 


118 


121 


+3 


102 


97 


-5 


94 


100 


+6 


111 


109 


-2 


104 


98 


-6 


112 


113 


+1 


106 


105 


-1 


85 


89 


+4 


103 


100 


-3 


102 


10^ 


-0 


98 


100 


+2 


104 


93 


-9 


90 


88 


-2 


86 


86 


-0 



Summary and Conclusions: 

It appears that the change that occured in the 1964-65 groups as measured 
on the D, A. P* is large enough to be considered very significant as there is 
less than one chance in a hundred that a mef*n difference as large as this 
could have happened by random sampling from the same population* 

It appears that the changes that occured in the 1965-66 group as measured by 
the D. A, P. and the Vineland are not large enough to be considered 
statistically significant* 

Ranking the Fall D.A.I’. I.Q.*s for each group indicates a trend towards 
greater inprovement fcr those with I* Q**s less than 88 in the fall* 
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The Elementary School Looks At 
Those Children Who Had The Preschool Experience 



By: 

Kathleen Hammond 
Marie Andrews 



"You never leam any younger" is a statement that has great signific®ce in 
the education of all children. When learning skills are delayed ratil children 
*nter kindergarten, valuable time is lost. By looking at those children who 
«r fortunate enough to have preschool experiences, numerous advantages are 

apparent : 



1. learning to play together 

2. learning to share 

3. learning to work together 

4. learning to express themselves orally 

5. learning self-discipline 

6. learning to be more aware of the world around them 

These learnings do affect a child's successful beginning in school. the 
preschool children who are in kindergarten at Lincoln School growth in the 

following areas is being noted. 

1, Social skills 

a. ability to be happy away from home and mother 

b. ability to accept discipline 

c. ability to better express themselves verbally 

d. ability to work with groups as well as individually ^ 

e. ability to assist others, i.e. , running errands, helping in 

the classroom , , . 

fe ability to use and share equipment, i.e., playhouse, books, etc. 

2, Learning skills , . , j • 

a. ability to ejq)ress themselves with rhythmical and musical 

activities , . 

b. ability to use instructional materials, i.eo , crayons, p , 

books and games , 

c. ability to use mathematical concepts, i.e., counting, use ^ 
calendar, and use of mathematical vocabulary (shapes and sizes) 

d. ability to make choices and decisions . . c- ^ 

e. ability to conceptualize, to talk about, based on their first- 
hand e^eriences, i.e., field trips, neighborhood walks, 
community resource people. 

a. ability to manipulate large wheel toys and building blocks, 
walking bar, jungle gyms, balancing bar, slide, swings, 
rhythms, etc. 

b. ability to manipulate small toys, to use tools, pegs, beads, 

scissors, paints, etc. . 

c. ability to use eye-hand coordination, i.e., puzzles, scissors, 
paper, paint, charts, and flannelboard, stringing beads, peg 
boards, lacing of shoes, design blocks, sewing cards. 

The preschool program has resulted in better cooperation between the school 
and as tie parents become more aware of needs of their children. This 

is evidenced by: 
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1« increased attendance at parent -teacher conferences# 

2. more volunteers for field trxps. 

3. more volunteers for helpins with parties and special room activities. 

4. better response to notes and notices sent home from school. 

5e more willingness to express ideas and qpinions about school— 

parents are more at ease in meeting and talking with school personnel. 

7. more awareness of ways they can help to assist their children in 
school, e.g. , listening and reading to their children. 

8* more awareness of their children* s health needs. 

9, parents feel more comfortable and at ease* 

With all these plus points, on the kindergarten child's side, it has been 
possible to broaden , enrich , and extend the kindergarten program. 

Many more kindergarten children will be ready for first grade because of their 
preschool background. 

1. They have come further in their reading readiness. We hope to 
finish "Getting Ready to Read" by the time school is out* 

2. They can count and recognize numbers and shapes more readily. 

They have completed the kindergarten Greater Cleveland 

M;^i"heTnatics ProErfilin and are reviewing now# 

3. c® talk^n complete sentences and have less trouble expressing 

4. "TUerc^^follow directions very well. They can adjust to unforseen 

circumstances very well. ir^ letters 

5. Many can write their own names, and are interested in writing 

of the alphabet. Because of planned listening ejq)erienMS— -more 
children are able to identify certain sounds with certain letters. 

6. S^st I^ortant of all is the developing of a positive self-c^cept 
of the child. Because he has had successful and happy sch ol 
experiences and has been accepted, he has a feeUng o 
worthiness. He thinks, "I know I can, I know I will—learn. 
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Evaluation Consultant’s Report 



By: 

Jean Fargo 

Evaluating the experience of the Fels Foundation Preschool program against 
the background of experience in large city school system programs* I am most 
impressed by the facility with which a smaller community can more effectively 
bring all of its resources* whether health* education* welfare or community 
service* to bear on a single aspect of community concern. Perhaps it is just 
Hanford* and certainly it is the caliber and level of commitment of the 
leadership* but the learnings and growth that were so obvious for both those 
serving and those served do renew one’s faith in the democratic process. 

For whatever value another colleague’s opinion may serve* I would like to 
record some of my responses regarding the different aspects of your most 
exciting program: 

oi voluntQ.eM: 

The key to effective involvement is already securely in the hands of the 
volunteer committee — the knowledge that the greatest value of this experience 
for them lies in their own growth and development as people; that berjoming 
actively involved in concern for the less advantaged* coming to understand 
the common human goals and feelings all parents have for their children* 
and learning to accept differences in terms of what they add rather than 
detract from community life is the beisic motivation* rather than a rigid 
attempt to make everyone the same. This volunteer committee really knows 
this and it is certainly reflected in their level of participation. 

Future plans might include: 

1. deepending understanding of the effects of poverty and discrimination 
on motivation* values* self-concept and learning process. 

Excellent bibliographies are available through subscribing to 
Informal Retrieval Center on the Disadvantaged 
Project Beacon 

Ferkauf Graduate School of Education 
Yeshiva University 
150 West 56th Street 

New York* New York 10019 (ask for back copies* etc.) 

2. developing public relations techniques and methods ^ 

getting across to the public in effective ways why this 
kind of experience is vital for these parents and children. 

3. providing an information-collecting service for the preschool staff — 

most of the valuable information and reports from on-going pre- 
school projects throughout the country are fugitive materials; 
that is* they are mimeographed and only available if sent for* 
or published in jouirals thc.t are not in general circulation. 

A committee that kept tab on new publications and program^ 
evaluations could provide an important service for otherwise 
involved teachers. Access to new developments in curriculum* 
classroom organization * teaching techniques and research gives 
the teachers’ job that much more depth. 
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Testing i 

There is nothing rai^e^mSy'^variSlesr^Th^ key qiesiion you 

directly attributed to the preschool P 8 ^ their findings in terms 

struggling with. .®^}^^"'°^^L»^have learned much.” You are right, 

of "subjective evaluation indicate will be the comparison of 

I feel, when you state the ^ kindergarten and the primary 

S.*S4reT^ SSJ:. s« — 

determine where each individual ch meeting the needs of each child, 

skills, so that ^ ®®®”^ildren frl.a oertan groups have the 

rather than on the assumption that all chiiaren rro 

same e:q>eriences, therefore the same needs. 

HexiJUki 

, • Vtf 1-Vie interest and involvement of many 

Again, I was deeply impres ^ aeneral Dhv*'ical status, hearing, visual 
different agencies. A ^li.inate some of the 

roSi:ria:^:;s1nvo^d m academe provide 

sa"f™ient info^^iS'^ f queftim yL"certanly have the knowledge and 
resources to determine. 

PoAent Education: 

, .c a tsnrial worker into the format of your 

The inclusion (and the aspects of your program, and has probably 

project is one of the attendance‘s through the initial phase 

meant a great “ proved itself to the community. Direct, waim 

°en7ron=^--"«i^h“tL PS.n^ 

fo ^atTs h"a;;Li!gTo^rirchLr^;.Td1t1s\.t me»ingful. 

With a nucleus of 8-9 -tSrin 

in the program, you ‘ave a ^ coirtacts Sith neighbors, relatives and 

homes of these mothers who ® be a transition point to regular 

friends whose children are in the prog demonstration children's 

discussion groups in the school ®f a^“^^“|iready tried it) can be a 

program after a pot lu^ suppe ( y carrv-over teachers would have made 
successful kind of beginning functiai. Carry over « comfortable, 

this kind of venture easier - new ones will need time to feel 

The main point I want to make in 

move from the point of P® ^ discussion of real problems 

children's growth into a more basic kind of ^en^^^^^ ^ including a copy 

in a way that can have real f ^^g ^.tjj®^ curriculum course outline for 
of a very first-draft attempt might provide some 

parent eLcatic. classes that riy-for“yo;r ^i^r^os^e as it is not 

yet in the area of felf-image that is one of our 

criticism, and suggestions. I narents are just an older edition of 

goals in the children's program. These parents are ju 
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culturally disadvantaged children and need just as much concern regarding 
their feelings about themselves as worthwhile people. Often the first 
task is to meet the parent’s own needs befoi*e they can really take a good 
look at the needs of their children. 

CuM^culm: 

A really thoughtful and comprehensive curriculum with room for variance in 
teaching technique, use of materials, ways of meeting individual need. There 
are many things we don’t yet know— the effect of preschool programs on later 
school achievement, whether a structured or permissive learning situation is 
more effective, whether a focus on cognitive learning or on self-concept has 
greater value, how children learn language and how incorrect patterns affect 
learning, what behavior characteristics make more effective students. « .all 
these questions and more await research. In the meantime, you seem to have 
pulled out the curriculum concentraticn areas most reflected in the literature 
and made creative adaptations from your own experience. And you can 
Q0j»'tainly say ’’subjective evaluation indicates they have learned vorj^ muc 

The overlapping lunch period is a great innovation. Its values are many and it 
certainly should be included in any future plans. Try discussion groups again 
at the noon hour with the mothers on duty that day. It seems like to great 

an opportunity to miss! 

Hkt/LOn* 

Again, there is no problem in evaluating the function of a person like Rachel 
who really grasps wholeheartedly the meaning of the program and explores 
every possibility of making her role as supportive as she can. 

If you were in any doubt as to the validity of this project, I hope ^ ^ 

Mrs. Zepada dispelled them sufficiently. If anyone were to ask my opinion 
of the meaning of eloquence, I would simply reply ’’Mrs. Zepada.” And as for 
her gratitude, everyone seemed quite convinced that Hanford will be an even 
finer place to live when everyone there feels himself to be a worthwhile, 
competent and contributing member of the community. 

The active participation of the superintendent and school principal made 
Mr. Bair’s task far easier, but I doubt if there is any way of assessing what 
time, energy, thought and feeling he put into this program. You are all most 
fortunate to be working together. 

Thank you again for a most important experience. 
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Summarization of Discussion 

In addition to Mrs. Fargo’s comments it was suggested that the function of the 
relfpresSJoo^ program ft. serving disadvantaged children for the ™tual ^nefrt 
of thL and the community i;?ads to be even more fully grasped by the 
In spite of the work done through the MAACP, CSO and other c^munity org^iza- 
tions some of the parents still didn't know the purpose of *he school wto 
they enrolled their children, but they thought it would be good for them to 
participate. The patents who have come to understand the .role of the scno 
afTapp«ci;tive of the benefits to their children but are quite ^ti^nt in 
vocalizing their thoughts. The direct involvement of mothers 
conduct the program has been an important aspect of parent education and 

supports 

Community members who have visited the school and who have 
financial contributions are among those who are most concerned ^out the 
success of the school. Some of the non-participating publicstil^ feelsthat 
the school is only for helping disadvantaged children and fail to recognize 
the advantages accruing to the larger community ''^th fom these children wil^ 

come into contact. Recognizing that the ^~^®2sist the 

involvement of the community* a continuing effort will be made 
people of Hanford to understand the role of preschool programs. 

Th#» cooperation of community organizations has had extensive publicity and 
has served to promote the feeling of total community involvement. The 
Kings County Board of Supervisors, Rotary, Lions, Y*s Jten are among e 
soJ^ fifteen groups in Hanford which have invited speakers representing t^ 

?eTs rro^nts^to inform them about the pregram. Most of these 

have assisted with contributions of time, labor, or materials. _ Informatira 

about the project has been extensively distributed in California and other 

states. 

It has been emphasized that the pregram coordinates the 

in representing the total welfare of the child. The commmiity has learned that 
the welfare department, health department, schools and other community 
organizations are all participating in making this program a success. 

A maior task this past year has been to complete the physical facilities of the 
school. The numerous problems in beginning the new project ^d 
the program have taken much energy and direction. Mow that . 

esta^lifhed and the material aspects have been fairly well complet^ 
emphasis next year will be continuing the •’evelopment and evaluation of an 
l^arcLriculL using our own experiences and drawing upon the experienres 

o?:therihreugh consultation and research. The --^-^“'"/^rtrchildren 
year has been creative and effective in widening the horizons of the children 

Ld in preparing them for coming life experiences. _ 

families, especially those whose mothers have participated in the program 
are considerLle. An expansion of the schools influence should develcp_^ 
parents are given more responsibilities and achieve a greater appreciation of 

the school. 
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Evaluation by the Welfare Department 



By: 

Paul Allen 



During the two year period of the project there were twenty-nine AFDC 
recipient mothers actively participating in the program. Of these twenty- 
nine, sixteen had a good attitude toward education ^d school authorities 
both before and after their experience with the project. One mother had a 
poor attitude toward education before her involvement with the project ^d 
this attitude appears to continue since her experience. We feel that the 
other twelve mothers of the original twenty-nine have shown varying degrees 
of improvement in their attitudes, incentives and interests. Of these twelve, 
two are now enrolled in Basic Education courses offered by the High School^ 
through their Adult Education Program; four have shown marked improvement in 
their attitudes toward education and school authorities; three are now 
working at our Hanford Day Care Center and supplementing their monthly 
welfare check; one is in training to become a Licensed VocatiOTal Nurse; 
one has obtained emplo^^ent as a Teachers Aide and one is employed at the 
Hanford Day Care Center. These last two mothers have become fully self- 
supporting by their employment and have been removed from the we are ro s. 
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Behavioral Progress - Docunientary Film* 



By: 

Robert Cornett 




This movie was 
photographed main« 
ly by Mrs# Wilda 
Mabry* Fels 
Nursery School 
teacher* to show 
samples of typical 
behavior of the 
children enrolled 
in this particu3.ar 
preschool program# 

Children in the 
program were 
selected because 
it was felt that 
the experiences 
provided in the 
Fels NurL,ery 
School Program 
would help to pre- 
pare them for pub- 
lic school ex- 
periences more ad- 
equately then if 
they began kinder- 
garten without it* It was hoped that these experiences would result in 
self-concepts* self-confidence, self-control* interaction with others* 
understanding* communication and expectations* 

The film demonstrates some of the opportunities for intellectual and physical 
stimulation offered by the Fels Nursery Program# 



improved 

concept 



An Analij^h^ oi BeheUvoA. TA£ut6 Shorn in ihz VUx\n 

This movie is a portrayal of four-year-olds who are special# They are special 
because the Fels Nursery School experience has intervened in their development# 
The movie demonstrates much typical four to five year old behavior# It seems 
likely that the initial involvement of their parents and even the introductory 
experiences in the Fels Nursery School Program would effect a favorable and 
immediate change in the life of the child# He immediately gains more importance 
his parents must treat him as an individual and he has unique experiences of his 
own which are likely to involve the interest of his family# 



EoAliJ Behaviors 

The film covers a four month period beginning with the children being brought 
to school by their mothers# Their teachers report that most of the children 
released their mother after one or two days# 



* (8 m i I I imeter 
pholograph ic record) 
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The second scene is of playground activities demonstrating typical 
old behavior as the children race wheeled vehicles around 

of them in pairs. It is interesting to note one child, a little negro g 1 
observing with her thumb in her mouth, standing close to her mother. 

The third scene portrays the child, mother and teacher as the child places her 
twel on a shelf! Each child has his own identifying animal 5 ^ 
fish) providing an experience with identifying themselves as in ivi 
this demonstrates an initial opportunity to learn to conform to mild g o p 
requirements. 

The fourth scene shows the children being served a meal. It is interesting to 
note thrt there is very little interaction as each child waits to be served. 

In general the behavior is very docile and there is no evidence of verbal 

interaction. 

The fifth scene shows playground behavior with much more interaction inv^ving 
;„o or three ch.ildren. Topical four-year-old -racing-about • is «-dent and 
the children are shown riding a pretend train under the influence of the te c 
The difficulty with "out-of-bounds" behavior is demonstrated the boys 
fighting by the barrel and by Eva who combines "showing off with °“t of 
bounds" behavior when she refuses to slide down the slide quickly, ” ^ 8 

photographed. It is obvious that the playground equipment provides a stimulus 
for social and personal exploitation and experimentation . 

Scene six portrays a field trip to the farm. Mrs. Mabry points out that the 
moving grtup is made up of mote CHit-going children while the afternoOT group 

is madf Ip of the mote introverted ones. The i'bortle while 

of the bummer lamb which is being fed by one of the childre ' -j-is 'scene 

the afternoon group literally clings to each other by holding hands, ,h^ s«ne 
demonstrates more typical four-year-old behavior! i,e,, showing fear o 

Scene seven demonstrates how excursions are a good outlet for 
behavior as the children are shown jumping enthusiastically from bales yo 

This behavior demonstrates the children’s with balancing, ^ 

juicing. Jumping from a height is mote typical of five-year-old behavior, 

Ceene eight portraying another meal in the nursery school demonstrates that 
?hrchn£^n‘^art leading listening skills, how to cooperate with a_ group »d 
tLre is again evidence of interaction , which appears to be more animated md 
rtlSed! ?hi sequences showing the cutting of a j ack-o-lantern from a pumpkin 
portray the ability of the children to sit still and concentrate with 
LstaiLd attention span when an interesting activity is 

sequence is showing them picking grapes and preparing grape ® 

their ability to sustain attention as well as being able to pour from a pitcher. 
It also portLys their remarkable experience with which to <*®''®1°P "“'J "®®'^® 
conversation ^d listening vocabulary. One of the later scenes ^'^® 

large nursery blocks arranged like a house which appears to be y 
irdrraUc^lay, Such beLvior is typical of four-^d-a-half to five-year-old 
behavior, demonstrating their vivid imagination and desire to imitate 
adult activities. 

The scene portraying the pinata shows children awkardly swinging a sticky 
and illustrates the four to five-year»cld physical awkardness with swinging 
rLt. efc! The boy still lacks some of the fine muscle coordination he’ll soon 





acquire at five. These scenes also demonstrate the remarkable restraint shown 
by the children which indicates that they may be pleasantly conditiwed to 
relate to adults as well as to learn to take their turn and share with others | 
a trait which is not typical of the culturally different children who have 
not had similar nursery school experiences. 

The Fels Nursei’y School movie covering a four month period shows children 
between the ages of four and five years as they experience various parts of 
the program. Vhe film shows samples of behavior which demonstrates that these 
children are typical four to five year olds. There are no indications of 
iinusual immaturity and there are no remarkable signs of maturational advance- 
ment, however, the lack of marked signs of withdrawn behavior, prolonged ^ 
resistance or reluctance to participate cooperatively etc., is remarkable in 
itself. The fact that these children show a few signs of advancement beyond 
their maturational age such as being able to take their turn, concentrate for 
a long period of time, accept responsibility for pouring froi,. a pitcher and 
passing it on to the next person indicates that these children are not only 
typical four-five year olds but when it is considered that this behavior is 
demonstrated after only four months it suggests the possibility that con- 
siderable progress will be made in the next few months. Since it is not 
unusual for children who are culturally different to be withdrawn, lack selx- 
confidence, lack communicative skills and be more suspicious than trusting 
with adults, the fact is that these scenes show them enjoying adults, 
communicating to some extent with each other^ being excited by demonstrations 
and field trips. It is apparent that they will begin kindergarten with 
attitudes and experiences they could not have had without their enrollment 
in the Fels Nursery School Program. It seems likely that the fact they are 
involved in the nursery school makes a situational difference ^not only to 
the children but to their parents which provides for an immediate favorable 
change from the moment they begin the program. For this reason, it may not be 
possible to show marked changes in behavior in a given child or group of 

children. 

Reconf)iendcUZoii6 i 

It would appear that to photographically record differences in the behavior of 
culturally different children, it would be ideal if their behavior could be 
photographed at home or at play before entering the Fels Nursery School, 

Perhaps similar children who are not in the nursery school program could be 
photographed at a public playground. 

This photographic record demonstrates the kinds of activities and opporti^ities 
which are available in the nursery program, however, it is not possible xor such 
a film to demonstrate any real significant changes in development or behavior, 
toe of the greatest handicaps is the lack of a record of their verbal inter- 
action. toe suggestion might be to make tape recordings of matching experiences 
such as a meal time, a story time where questions are asked, an illustration 
of a teacher helping the child to express themselves verbally when they might 
otherwise use nonverbal means of communication , etc. Such a sequence should 
be recorded at least three times; at the beginning of the program, in the 
middle and near the end. It might be possible to photograph changes in the 
ability of the children to maintair a lengthening attention span and interest 
in some demonstration type activity. The various types of cooperative play 
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engaged in by c.,e children both inside and out of the room could be photo- 
graphed for ccmparative before and after sequences. 



Comparisons could be made with the scenes in (later in the 

typical four to five-year-old behavior by f sif^of the playing 

velr) the outdoor playgr^d activities dem^ a differencs to the group 
iroups, the extent to which sex or race might m^e a ditrere^c 

participants, the length of time they ® activities enjoyed by the children, 
particular acbi''tty_^_well as between physical matruational growth 

It will always LLly to ?ne nursery school experience, 

and any groirth which might ^ children relating to an adult near 

Perhaps scenes should be « showing intention between the children 

the end of the program. More scenes showing opportunities for 

and the adult assistants would serve to demonstrate the oppo 

identification with adult models, 



That these children look like typical four to five-year-olds may be the most 
significant aspect of the filmo 



B^havio^ Recorded on the TUm ThAze ^onth^ Latent 



Happy, purposeful ®=tivity incre-ing^inter^^^^ 

better muscular coordinatiOTj me 8 follow directions, increasing 

control, increasing attentiveness, f^ility . creative and fantasy play» 

sociality, cooperative group ?h^rarrsomf of the traits which 

judgment development, self-confidenceo Th months laterd 

might be associated with the significant and important events 

These children are approaching aYtnintr Will they be ready? 

in their lives. Kindergarten, school, Vow, this pr^Lhool 

The scenes in this film suggest they will “ | _ to th< . because it is a 

nursery experience is probably ^yi^^ersTd wLre they have achieved 

Stimulating, happy place where animated faces of the children as 

significance 0 Look at the happy, a^ e * . . g They are learning to 

they participate f ““"leveloping listening skills. The boys 

bouncing down a board, building ^d clrmb^g,^ba^crn^^^^ creativity, self- 

being provided with might have been more impulsive, the 

confidence. Where once these ^tddren ”8 months ago 

scenes of the birthday P®f ^ behavior by having 

they may have been over-stimula . demonstrate controlled 

everyone bounce balloons on a stri g, ?[. being done for them, they 

bou^y activity. Where previously m^y m describing 

are now doing things for themselves in of the year two 

five=-year-old behavior, <^sell and ^^8 say, \^iock structures” 

children may be found building three and then four boys 

scene where the boys are making biscuits, 



The film also shows that the adults demonstrate their -'^tn'llof byliving 
importance of the nursery ^'^ool exp^ience f^ their c^^^^ 

lip-service, but through persona p P . influence the attitudes of 

ihich this demonstrated acceptance of school will influence 

these children? 
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The skills these children will need for learning are being developed. 
Visualization, auditory discrimination, visual discrimination, kinesthetic 
stimuli, listening vocabulary, speaking ocabulary, social awareness, 
interpretations, concept integration, verbal and nonverbal organizaticm are 
intellectual factors which are being enhanced in these scenes and which will 
be vital to the development of more adequate s«^ If- concepts, cooperative 
attitudes and success in school. 

Though they may not realize it, these children are at work at play. 

It seems likely that they will be more ready for kindergarten and school than 
they would have been without such compensating experiences. 
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ERIC 




HIGH SCHOOL READING 
AND ORIENTATION PROGRAM 



HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM DESIG^J 



1964-65 Program 




Is his problem lack of skills or are there other 
reasons he can’t read? 



The goals and objectives of the project include experiences which will; 

le Improve the communication skills of each individual youth relative 
to his own capabilities. 

2. Improve the self-image of each individual youth participating in 
the program® 

3* Improve perceptual scope to the extent that each youth will find 
his place in and accept his respecrive responsibility to society. 

To be relatively sure that these experiences prove most beneficial^ the teacher 
must identify the kinds of experiences the students have had, identify the 
kinds of interests the students now have, and be cognizant of the individual 
needs, abilities, and differences of each and every child in the classroom® 

The items included below give indication of only some approaches to instruction® 
Creativity and enthusiasm by the teacher are essential for a successful program® 

Identification of student needs, interest and experiences may be done in a 
number of ways including interest inventories, sociograms, studying cumulative 
folders, observation, case studies, individual conferences, and through role 
playing. Effective student motivation must be attained if students are to 
achieve their potential. 
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Experiences which the student should have and which might prove most suitable 
in reaching the aforementioned goals and objectives include firsthand^ 
experiences, language experiences and listening experiences and experiences 
based upon the student’s interests 

I. Firsthand Experiences 

A. Of a primary nature 

It Field trips to - restaurant, musicals (at C. 0. S.), newspaper, 
radio station, television station, LNAS , Armstrong Rubber Company 
county jails hospital, honor farm, superior court trial, etc. 

2t Resource people - exchange students, artists, musicians, 

vocational resource people, people from minority groups, etc. 

B. Of a secondary nature 

It Films 

2. Filmstrips 
3c Records 
4, Transcriptions 
5 c Television 

II, Language Experiences 
Ac Oral Language 

1. Discussion and conversation 

2. Panels and debates 

3. Committees 

4. Role playing 

5. Dramatization 

Models, photographs, visuals, realia, records, tapes and tactile 
aids may prove valuable in the above experiences. 

B, Written Language 
It Note taking 
2c Purposeful letter writing 
3s Story finishing 

4t Combined written and/or oral experiences 

as Construct and describe a diorama or panorama 
be Draw and describe a picture 
Co Draw a comic strip story of an experience 
d. Hake and describe a model 

IIIc Listening and Reading Experiences 

A. Listening Experiences with follow-up activities 

ie Listen to a transcription 

2c Listen to an oral report 

3, Listen to music 

4, Listen to poetry 

B. Reading Experiences 

1, Reading according to interest emerging from class experiences 
2c Reading according to individual interests ^ ^ ^ 

3e Reading skills according to individual needs and abilities 

C. Developing Reading Abilities 

1, Diagnose individual needs 
a« Testing 
be Observation 



III. Listening and Reading Experiences (Continued) 

C. Developing Reading Abilities (Continued) 

2. Efforts to meet individual needs 

a. Plan to provide individual instruction 

b. Methods and materials for attacking specific reading problems 
c* Specific skills to be mastered should include phonic skills 

and word structure analysis such as 

(1) Letter recognition 

(2) Beginning sounds 

(3) Whole word recognition 

(4) V.'ords within words 

(5) Speech consonants 

(6) Ending sounds 

(7) Blending 

(8) Vowels 

(9) Sight words 

(10) Rhyming 

(11) Syllabification 



All of the above mentioned experiences should be planned with a definite goal 
in mind. Preparation is one of the major criteria in any successful under- 
taking. The teacher should review her overall pl^ and utilize or capita i e 
on the students* recent, immediate and past experiences in terms of verbal 
and perceptual communication. 

The teacher should constantly be evaluating her program in light of the 
following criteria: 



1 . 



2 . 



3c 



4, 



5. 



6 . 



Have the students been afforded the opportunity to work in small 
What^meaningful experiences based on individual interests have the 



children had? ^ ^ 

What opportunities and experiences have the students had to promote 

self-importance? a good self-concept? a good self-image? 

What activities have the students had relative to future employment 



opportunities? . 

Have students been given reading material commensurate with their 

own level and abilities? 

Has there been any evidence of change in attitude on the part of any 
of the youngsters? 



SeUcUon PantlUpcuUng Students^ 

A group of some thirty incoming Hanford High School freshmen were identified 
to participate in this project. These students were selected because they had 
very low achievement in reading, yet their potential, as indicated by ^^eir 
tests and I. Q. scores, was copc;iderably greater. The project dealt essentially 
with some fifteen of these students, while the others served as a control group. 
The fifteen students in the experimental group were scheduled together for two 
periods of concentrated work with special instruction in reading skills. Since 
most of these students represented minority groups and economic deprivation, 
considerable time was spent in developing such things as improvea self-concept, 
community responsibilities and career opportunities. This class was located 
at the new high school campus on Lacey Boulevard in one of the extra rooms ^ 
which was available during the 1964-55 school year. These students were given 
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credit in English and social studies for participation in this class c The 
thirty students had been thoroughly tested at the beginning of this project 
and comparisons of their progress both in reading and their self-image were 
made between the experimental group and the control groupo We also planned 
for the fifteen experimental students to be given a few hours of work 
experience per week g serving as helpers with other aspects of this total 
project and being paid 9 if possible* with project funds 0 

The fifteen students in the experimental group were scheduled together for two 
periods each day* before lunch and again after lunch* so that community 
activities* field trips* and visiting resource persons could be incorporated 
as part of their curriculumo 

The members of the high school coordinating committee believed that one of the 
greatest contributing factors to the drop=out problem and the single most 
important reason for lack of success in high school is difficulty with 
readings They proposed this project since it was impossible to carry out 
such a program with district funds and because they felt that it would show 
a high degree of success in developing these students* potential for further 
achievements They also believed that the employment potential of the project 
students would be increased and that a project such as this would pay for 
itself many times over in community benefits 0 

Selection of incoming Hanford High School freshmen to participate in the 
Eels Foundation Project for Developing Youth Potential was accomplished as 

follows s 

Is A basic group of som.e one hundred five students who had been 

already identified by the Hanford High School counselors to com- 
prise the ’’low ability group” on the basis of combined test scores 
and recommendation of teachers was given the California Achievement 
Test for Readingo On the basis of this test* some forty-five 
students who tested below a 5o5 average in reading skills were 
selected from the larger group 0 

2e Further selection from these forty=five students was made on the 
basis of comparisons between their verbal and nonverbal lo Qo 
scores e Thirty-seven of the above students who scored consistently 
higher on nonverbal than on the verbal points of the Ic Q« tests 
were finally chosen to participate in this projects 
3c The experimental group and the cc • ol group for this project were 
formed from the above thirty-seven scudents on the basis of random 
selection with further limitation only to provide equal represen- 
tation in each group as to sex* race and national origin 0 
4c The experimental and control groups of fifteen each represented the 
following distributions 
1 Negro 

5 Mexican 5 girls 

9 Other 10 boys 

A waiting list of four students fcr the experimental group and three 
students for the control group were also identified in a like manner a 



o 

ERIC 
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School Attendance 1964-65 



By i 

Phillip West 

Of the nineteen students selected as members and alternax^js for the experimental 
group sixteen are still enrolled at Hanford High Schoox^ One of these dis- 
continued the Pels program at. mid-^ycar by his own and his parents* request* 

A second student withd''cw from school but re-entered only a week later so 
was re-enrolled in the same classes including the Pels experimental group* 
Another student never entered the program because no vacancy occurred until 
April 27, too near the end cf the school year for a program change* 

Enrollment in the experimental group, then, was fourteen at the end of this 
year’s program* 

Eighteen students were selected in the fall to be included in the control 
group for the Pels high school project* Three of these were no longer 
enrolled at the end of this year's program* Three others had withdrawn from 
school but re-entered during the spring semester* Two of the students who 
re-entered were not continued in the control group because of their 
extended unenrollment* Only thirteen students were considered to be members 
of the control group at the close of school* 

Attendance patterns do not appear to be greatly modified by experiences in^ 
the Pels program* Rather, it seems that other factors have largely determined 
thr attitudes regarding the importance of regular participation in school* 

Those students who have had regular attendance habits have continued this 
trend* Irregular school attendance seems to be a developed pattern also* 
Individually tne Pels program may have had an affect on attendance but there 
is no significant difference in the attendance records of the experimental 
group as compared to the control group* One student who had been chronically 
absent from school began to have regular attendance upon entering the 
experimental group* The actions of only one or two other individuals may 
be responsible for the differences in the group totals* A more precisely 
controlled £inalysis of attendance factors on an individual basis would be 
necessary to definitely determine the effects of the Pels program* ^ It 
should be noted, however, that the control group had nearly one-third more 
unexcused absences than did the experimental group* 

Since these students were selected as potential drop-outs it is expected 
that more of these students would leave school before graduation than the 
school average* The factors of drop-out are such that the value of the 
Pels program in keeping students in school is not known at this time* 
Nevertheless, the experimental group had only one student who dropped out 
of school losing credit for at least one semester while the control group 

had five* 
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Attendance Record 
1964-65 



Experimental Group 



Student A 
B 
C 
I 
E 



F ( T ran s f e r r-o t 3-12-65) 

G 

H 

I (Uithdrev/ 1-20-65) 

J 



iM (Dropped 4-2 7---65) 

fl (Dropped .1-20-65 j Re-entered 1-27-65) 



Days Absent! (Jnexcused 



P (Entered 1-21-65) 
Q (Entered 1-20-65) 



TOTALS 



9 

6 

19 

3 
38 
22 

4 
3 
3 

20 
J 
1 
0 

26 

rs 

Ki 

13 

7 



1 

21 

5 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

\J 

r. 

i t 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 



i / 7 
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Disciplinary Contact with School Authorities 

1964-65 



By 

Phillip West 



Problems of student behavior beyond the capability of classroom teachers at 
L West Campus of Hanford High School are the concern of the ' 

Differences in the frequency of contacts which students have with the 
principal should provide a measure of conformity to school behavior stan ar s 

within the two groups o 

Because these are numerous situations leading J;"^2emi^^^^^ 

administrator and student, and because the 

relationships has great variance ^ the vice=principal was a.^ed to ’^eco d 
relationship with each individual in both the experimentai. and . 

group. AftL several recordings had been made it was determine u t.at pertain 
LteLrie^ of contacts which could be tabulated were ceve.opingo The tape 
rfcortings by the vice.principal were continued to be made provided 

information obtainable in no other way. Taburating o-jtegori.:. ^ 
contacts provided a reasonably valid method of comparing behavioral factos 
of both the control and the experimental groups c 

Tabulation of disciplinary contacts from October 30, 1964 to May ^8, i965, 
showed little if any difference between the two groups. Every individual 
except ore in the control group had at least one disciplinary contact with 
the vice-principal. Tre one who had had no disciplinary contact cropped 
out of school in December of her own volitionc 

Three members of the experimental group had no 
administrator for disciplinary reasons, but the 

frequent disciplinary contact was in the experimental classificat..-n. 

At mid-year it seemed that being in the experimental group had had little 
measurable effect on the behavior of the students. 
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Group Counseling 
196M-65 



ByJ 



John Reynolds 



with each of the fifteen ttiembers of the experimental group. Each individu 
group inet five times on a weekly basis. 

The goals weres 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4a 

5a 



To stimulate communication 
To increase self-esteem^ 

To increase self-determination 

To learn to accept adults , ..u 

To provide information of use to the project in meeting the 

needs of the youth involved 



GcncA-oUzatio^u ^ 

14 - arfaat difference in the students’ willingness to accept 

There appeared to be a great a«; thev found that what they 

adults. Their willingness appeared principal. While 

said in the room was not being reported . j group which met 

it was attempted to balar.ce the gi-oups, fmctioni^ ot tne g P 

immediately preceeding lunch was at a deeper level than the group w 

immediately following lunch. 

1^ecOfrtmnda;t^oni ? 

The books for the reading program for these students should be 
rebound, combining more than onebook at a level t" order that the 
books will tie thicker and more like the books of the students 

2 ;;:%rtflfg'ur?«ure'’::^::rm;ntal groups it is suggested that -here 
" sho^t^b" mole than one member of a racial or ethnic group. This 

win tend to reduce feeling of isolation. .,„tiv,'ties as oart 
3. Eraluate releasing students for other school activities part 

hLIIu^cLIsI:! adult members of the subgroups rep^sented visit 
the classroom, thus demonstrating success, can be ohtaane « 

5. Evaluate the class periods assigned for the experimental group 

6. Arrtngrmore field trips for the experimental g-oup_to see 
successful minority group members working at their jo . 

7. tI:: tfachL- might coLider spending the 

each period with the students evaluating the day s learni g 

experiences. 
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8. A thorough orientation period for the experimental group should 
be held at the beginning of future experimental programSt 
9ft Encourage the youngsters to make use of the counseling 

facilities by setting some time aside especially for themt 



Swm(Oaji 

The orieinal goals set forth appeared to be met in different degrees by 
different students# Of the five sessions that took place, the fourth session 
was the most fruitful# Many confidences were shared. The fifth session 
following a break of two weeks was not as fruitful as the fourth sessiOT but 
considerably better than the first. ^ It appears that there is a gradual 
change in many members toward the direction of the goals. 
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Testing Reading Achievement 
1964-65 



By: 

JacR Cummins 



In early September, 1964, all students in the low ability groups were 
administered the California Reading Test - 4.6 level. This included The 
Pels Foundation Experimental and Control Croups. The same test but a different 
form was again administered in early ^%y, 1065. -^The three scores, Reading 
Vocabulary, Reading Comprehension and Total Reading v/ere converted to Grade 
Placement scores for pui'poses of interpretation and evaluation. Following 
the conversion each student’s fall and spring scoics were compared from the 
point of view of gain or loss. During the course of ihe year the Fels 
Experimental Group averaged a gain of 2.4 months in Reading Vocabulary, 

1,3 years in Reading Comprehension, and 8.1 months in Total Reading. The 
Control Group averaged a gain of 3.2 months in Reading Vocabulary, 9.5 ^ 
months in Reading Comprehension, and 7 months in Total Reading, The gain 
for the entire low ability group was 4.2 months in Reading Vocabulary, 

1,13 years in Reading Comprehension and 8.4 months in Total Reading, 



ConcMiSicn : 

The findings provided no significant gains for the experimental group over 
either the control group or the entire low ability group. The gains in 
Reading Comprehension for the experimental group were of sufficient sipi icance 
to warrant continued effort. The lack of gains of significance in either of 
the three groups in Reading Vocabulary when compared to vocabulary gains 
of groups of greater ability presents interesting questions: have these low 

ability groups reached their potential in vocabulary?, is the testing procedure 
valid for this level of student?, are the cultural and environmental aspects 
of language a controlling factor? These and perhaps other questions should 
become a feature in next year’s study. 
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Social Welfare Coordination 



By: 

Dorothy Castiglionei 

M. S. W. 

My contacts with the Pels class at Hanford High School’s West Campus did not 
begin until after Christmas vacation because my time was being spent with the 

preschool program* 

In January, I began taking pairs of high school students to the preschool during 
their Pels class time* They stayed one period to observe the children and the 
nursery situation* After their observation, they were to prepare, with the 
help of their teacher, an assignment such as reading a story or a poem to be 
carried out with the nursery children* 

The high school student visitations were intended to help both the high school 
and the nursery school children to do better in school, to help ^identify those 
who are going to have troubles, and to help them before they fail. 

These visitations were planned to: 

1, Provide experiences to increase their listening and speaking vocabulary* 
2* Stimulate their curiosity by field trips, and play materials* 

3* Stimulate them to communicate with words with grown-ups as well as 
other children* 

4* To increase their feelings of self-worth by the respect of other 
people who consider them worthy of time and effort and patience. 

5. Increase opportunities for creative expression through art, 
singing, etc. 

6* Encourage children to accept themselves as they are and build 
confidence that they will be accepted by others. 

7, Develop in the children a sense of personal responsibility in play 

situations* 

8. Provide models of conduct that they can imitate* 

9* Help them to accept adult leadership* 

10* Help the parents in their relationships with the children, the school 

and the community* 



Students went two at a time at 11:00 a*m* , returned before 1:30 p*m. Each ^ 
student had an assignment to complete and to participate in the nursery, helping 
freely wherever he could see a need* Reports to the high school class were to 
indicate what he thought of the nursery program, how effective the program 
seemed to be, and how effective he felt he was* 

Each student in the high school class had the two visits to the nursery and 
completed, in some fashion, an assignment* It was felt that more time ^nd 
planning should go into future assignments in order to have a more successful 
and satisfying experience for both the high school student and the nursery 
children than was actually done* The use of tape recorders to help them learn 
to read a story well was suggested for future assignments of this sort* All of 
the students enjoyed their visits and did well relating to the children* Many 
of the girls indicated that they would like to go back and would like to work 
in a nursery situation this summer* 
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The parents of all of the students in the class were contacted ^ 

si' rr s: 

rsr.‘s 

never contacted me, nor was she ever at home when I called. 

The mothers were pleased to hear about the special Non- 
contact was valuable and should take place witr^e p^r^t .'whose 

tinued, or a new class formed. I had an extended contact with one p , 

child was referred to the Mental Health Clinic for e p. 

Eveiy Monday I conducted in «e of the school semester” 

with some of the students. The meetings commenced after the seme^er d k 

continued through April, with different students participating^J^e ^°?t 
heloful meetings seemed to be with the more reticent and les„ matme cn 
5 fee^thtt the meetings might be mor^ helpful if there were a more 
appropriate place to hold them. 

The experiment that this class represents seems to be 

i!: th^individualization of the children and their problems. It is valuable 
to the extent that this can be done. 
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Drav.'-a-Person Test Evaluation 



By: 

Robert Lo Cornett 



Among the goals listed for the Eels Project for Developing Youth Potential was 
one to attempt to assess and influence the students’ self-concepts c Over-all 
approaches to the assessment of self-concepts were considered such as question 
and answer inventories, personality scales, and individual interviews, 
of the possible approaches had limitations and none were felt to be more valid 
or reliable than the Draw-a-Person test which could reveal twenty selected 
personality traits. The DAP was selected as most suitable mainly because of 
its siraplicity and its potentiality as a diagnostic technique. 

It was felt that with a better understanding of che self-concept of these 
groups it v;ould be possible to make recommendations designed to improve the 
motivation of the students in the experimental group. Even if changes in se-.f’ 
concepts were not achieved during the relatively short interval between the 
two administrations of the test, it was assumed that the information obtained 
would be useful in conjunction with other evaluation techniques in designing 
future experiences for these students. It was assumed that the Draw- a-Person 
Test would reveal similarities and differences between the two groups. Also, 
that siinilarities and differences betweenthe first and second administrations 
would be revealed. It was hypothesized that the second administration of 
the group Draw-a-Person Test would reveal changes in the self-concepts o the 
experimental group and that there would be less change in the self-concepts of 

rhe control group. 



Hoic XJic pA.cu-C“’Ci~PcAyion mid Sco^zd* 



Approximately one hundred and five students in the low ability sections of 
the ninth grade were given the Draw-a-Person Test in an English class an ^ e 
fels class. It was explained to the students that they were taking part in 
a research project, the purpose of which was to better understand the students 
in terms of how they approach the performance of a new task. They were asked 
to draw a person and were allowed as much time as they needed. The stu ents 
were told to draw a full figure and all of their questions were answered with 
a non-commital r^ply such as, ”Do as you please.” and ’’Make it however you 
want to," A special effort was made to avoid suggesting to them any parts 
of the figure which might be included. 



The tests were administered by the curriculum coordinator according to instruc- 
tions written by the school psychologist. They were then scored by a school 
psychologist who had at no time seen any of the students. The drawinp were 
malyzed utilizing the Karen Hachover technique for interpreting drawings of 
the human figure, Rating charts were developed listing the students in 
both groups using twenty-one personality categories based on the structural 
aspects of each drawing. Two evaluations of self-concept were used. These 
were (1) ratings of self-esteem and (2) ratings of the lack o* self-concept 
based on a study by Bodwin and Bruck in the Child Guidance Clj.nic in m . 
Michigan, This study listed nine characteristics of the lack of self- ^ 
concept and any student with three or more of the traits was rated as having 
a significant lack of se If- con cept , Those having two or less were rated as 
not having a significant lack of self-concept. The students concera for 
detail was evaluated as a separate category because it was assumed that 
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this would be an indication of their involvement in the task and would also 
provide an indication of whether or not students of this type had problems 
with details (a factor which might be significant with regard to their 
ability to learn). Experience in the field with this test suggested that all 
persons may have many of the listed traits to some extent . however , it is 
assumed that neurotic and psychotic persons have these traits to a greater 
degree than normal or average persons do. 

Each drav/ing was scored according to a seven point scale: 

+3 great tend^^nc^'' 
t2 strong tendency 
+1 slight tendency 
0 cannot rate 

-1 slight lack of tendency 
-2 strong lack of tendency 
-3 great lack of tendency 

Later- as the rating charts were being prepared, it was decided that each trait 
would be rated according to the presence (+) or lack (-) of each tiait regaro- 
less of the degree to whicli it may appear to be present. 
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TABLE II: INCIDENTS OF PERSONALITY TRAITS FOR EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 

The traits listed below are ranked to show the most prevalent tendency 
first and the least prevalent tendency last. 

1. 100% seemed to have difficulty with interpersonal relationships and 
showed a marked lack of sociality. 

2. 93-100% showed signs of anxiety. 

3. 90-93% showed signs of insecurity. 

4. 93-100% tended to want to be noticed more than usual (exhibition s ). 

5. 93-100% were self-oriented. 

6. 80-93% tended to be immature. 

7. 71-80% tended to be hostile. 

8. 64-90% showed concern for detail. 

9. 78-90% showed signs of conflict. ^ ^ 

10. 78-80% showed a desire to control their emotional impulses or 

recognized their difficulty with doing so. 

11. 64-70% were sensitive to criticism. 

12. 60-64% were assertive. 

13. 50-80% tended to be evasive. 

14. 64-70% depressed (unhappy). ^ 

15. 60-64% showed a marked lack of a positive self-concept Cat^ 
three or more traits out of nine had to be present to receive a . 
Many had from four to five of these traits.) 

16. 50-71% impulsive. . -v 

17. 50-70% dependent (would probably respond well to nurturing teacher. ) 

18. 50-70% are aggressive and tend to become more so in special class. 

19. 57-70% rigid (i.e., find it difficult to change values, ideas, 

concepts, tend to be emotionally distant), 

20. 42-60% have some positive feelings of self-esteem an possi y 
40% or more lack positive feelings about themselves. 

TABLE III: INCIDENCE OF PERSONALITY TRAITS FOR CONTROL GROUP 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 



92% showed a marked lack of positive self-concept. ^ 

92-100% showed concern about controlling their emotional impulses. 

92-100% had feelings of insecurity. 

92% showed signs of anxiety. 

92% showed concern for detail in human figure drawing. 

84-100% signs of conflict. 

84-92% aggression, 

76-92% assertive. 

84-92% hostile. 

69-92% dependent. 

69 - 84 ^ . find it difficult to adapt, change values, ideas, 

concepts^ tend to be emotionally distant). 

69-84% positive feelings of self-esteem, 

46—100% impulsive. 

69% immature emotionally. 

61-69% difficulty with interpersonal relationships. 

61 - 69 % exhibit! onistic tendencies: want to be notice , o esteem) 

53 - 69 % lack of sociality (may be related to self-confidence, self esteem) 

61-69% sensitive to criticism. 

46-53% evasive, ^ 

30-38% tend to be unhappy (depressed;. 
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TABLE IV 1 A COMPARISON OF TRAITS BETWEEN EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
The experimental group seems to be more: 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9o 

10 . 



Anxious 

Self-oriented. 

Mature. , , 

Have more difficulty with interpersonal relationships. 

Tend to be less social. 

Exhibitionistic. v 

Sensitive to criticism (both groups about the same). 

Evasive. 

Depressed. 

Have higher self-concepts. 



The control group students: 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4o 

5o 

6o 

7. 

8 . 

9o 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 



Lack self-concept. 

Show more concern about controlling 
Have feelings of insecurity. 

Are more concerned about details in 
Have more signs of conflict. 

Are more aggressive. 

Are more assertive. 



emotional impulses, 
drawing the human figure. 



Are more hostile. 

Are more dependent. 

Are more rigid. 

Have more positive feelings of self-esteem. 
Are more impulsive. 



TABLE Vi 



A COMPARISON OF TRENDS FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 



Both groups increased: (showed same trend) 

Exhibitionism 
Dependency 

Positive self-esteem 

Evasiveness « Expt^rimental group three times as 
30% - Experimental 7% Control 



much as 



control. 



''Ti Jd^r "laf^xperfmentTl 



Hostility 

Conflict 

Sensitivity to Criticism 
Depression 

Aggression - 20% Experimental 
-8% Control 



‘15% Control 

Anxiety 
Self-Oriented 
Concern for Detail 



Experimental decreased while control increased: 
Lack of Sociality 

Assertiveness - 4% Difference - Experimental 

16% Increase - Control 
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Experimental decreased while control remained the same: 

Immaturity 

Lack of Self-concept 

Both groups decreased: 21% Experimental 54% Control 
Inpulsivity 
Insecurity 

Conctu6^on6 : 

1. Some of the changes (increasing or decreasing trends for a given 
trait) may not be different enough to be significant# However^ a 
marked trend in opposite directions > or the same direction > may 
provide hypotheses for further investigaticn# 

2t The two groups may have reacted differently to the testing situation 
although research seems to indicate that the examiner and the 
threatening situation have only a slight effect, if any# 

3e The two groups were having markedly differently educational 

experiences# (In general. the experimental groups seems to have 
become more withdrawn and more defensive while tending to improve 
their self-concept and security# The control group seems to have 
increased in acting out behavior, defensiveness, and positive 
feelings of self-esteem)# 

Both groups remain emotionally immature, insecure and seem to have 
reduced their impulsiveness which may be a reflection of their 
increasing maturity as well as their school experience# 

4# The experimental group has markedly better self-concepts than the^ 
control group, but it is not possible to say whether or not this is 
a result of being in a special class because they were not tested 
before entering the group# Also, it is not known to what extent a 
normal group of students would reflect similar tendencies# These 
results may reflect the students* attitude toward their educational 
experiences in general# 

5# These personality trends may be true of the Fels experimental group 
this year, however, the sample (N 10-14) is so small it should not 
be assumed that the next group would necessarily have the same 
personality tendencies# 

il<e,comvind(UXonA t 

1# These students seem to recognize the need for emotional control# 

It is recommended that their teachers establish definite and con*= 
sistent rules for behavior# 

2# One should expect the students to be dependent, to wait to be told 
what to do# They need to be helped to become more independent# 
Perhaps a simple program of class government in the experimental 
class would help if it were established late enough in the semester 
for them to have received considerable instruction and practice 
with gradually increasing responsibility# 

3# About midway through the semester, their teacher might provide them 
with opportunities for working together with much guidance about how 

to do it# 

4# Give them frequent (informal) opportunities to show off (but only 
wi.thin their own group because they are sensitive to criticism)# 

The teachers should make a special effort to ''notice them* in a 
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positive, friendly, supportive, individualized way* 

5, To improve their behavior and motivation for learning, compliment 
them when they are progressing in the right direction. Avoid 
criticizing them as much as possible, V/hen correction is necessary, 
do it privately, avoid criticizing them before others* 

6, Expect them to be evasive and suspicious. The teacher should watch 
for opportunities to demonstrate his belief in them and desire to 
stand by them. Once they believe in the integrity of the teacher, 
they will very likely respond with increased cooperation and trust. 

7, Lessons should be concrete and oriented in terms of the ” self-oriented” 
student. They might be designed around "people as opposed to abstract 
ideas or inanimate objects," 

8, Do not expect them to work in committees or even in pairs at first. 
Provide lessons about how people work together. 

9, Get them to ventilate feelings and emotions early in the year 
(after certain limits have been set) to help reduce tensions and 
anxieties, 

10, Find acceptable ways for them to express their hostilities, for 
example, through simple debate, argument, griping sessions, drama 
and group discussion, group counseling might be used to encourage 
relatively unlimited expression. 

11, Expect^ them to be impulsive , Design lessons to help them learn how 
to control their tendency to be impulsive. Provide them with highly 
structured though simple organization. 

12, Build up their self-confidence and add to their feelings of self- 
esteem by planning things they can do successfully which are not 
beneath their dignity, 

13# Periodically and systematically help them to learn about who they 
are in terms of their abilities (find positive ones, their ethnic 
and cultural backgrounds). 
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HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM DESIGN 
1965-66 Program 



Compo^'OUon o( Clo66t 

Again this year, a group of thirty incoming freshmen were identified to 
participate in this project. These students had low achievement in reading 
but had potential to improve as indicated by the regular testing program. 

The California Achievement Tests in Reading and the California Test o 
Mental Maturity indicated that these boys and girls could 
Jienefit from special instruction in reading skills. Again as last year, 
many of these students represented minority groups and economic deprivation. 
Concentrated effort in improving self-roncept, creating an awareness of 
community responsibilities and career opportunities seemed desirable. 

More attention was given to factors other than under-achievement than last 
year because it has been learned that the class needed to 

Lmbers of the same sex with approximately the same heritage if the students 
were to take full opportunity of the programo 

The first session was held on September 18, 1965, and was composed or 
Students having a range in nonverbal I. Q. scores of 92 to 116. The -^ding 
vocabulary score ranged from 4.3 to 7.v. Reading comprehensi on vari^ between 
3.7 and 6.7. The class had six Kegro members, two Hexican-American and 7 
Anglos. These students were selected from a group of about °"® 
comprised the "low ability group", as was a comparable group 
parative evaluation. Thus the experimental and 

similar groups of about fifteen students selected for their potential to learn 
but having low achievement o 

Attzndancz s 

All of the boys and girls selected for special attention in the Fels class have 
Sad gooratteLance Lcords this fall. One boy, however, has been Placed in 
the custody of juvenile authorities as a result of his activities aw y 
schools Our conclusion last year that individual attendance , 

improved by experiences in the Pels Program seem to be substanxiated by trends 
this year* None of the group have been dropped from school ® 

result of misbehavior* Suspensions for misbehavior are not ccmpar^l 
those last year because of a change in state law and in school po icy* 

VucipHnoAij Contacti ivZth School Autkofi.Uic&i 

This year, unlike last year, the school administration has had few 

with the Fels group in either discipline or attendance « Within the realm of 

the school there have been no excessive discipline problemSc The few 

that have come to the attention of the vice ^principal have 

saS students time after time as last year and none of the problems seemed 

insoluable. It is difficult to say that the special attention given the 

Fels students this year is responsible for the few disciplinary 

more than we could say the many disciplinary contacts last year might have 

IIZ fargr^ater withLt this special class. Nevertheless, the experxencea 

gained in the Fels class seem to be advantageous to the youth in personal 

adjustment and school success* 
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MatcAiat6 f 

The materials available to the Fels class reported in last year's 

were available again this year. The following resources have received emphasis 

this past semester j 

1. The tachiatasccpe - about five to ten mimites a tiay. 

2» S*R«A« Reading Lab| HI“A - this work was carefully guided 

by the teacher in every detail. 

3. Enslish Can Be Easy - an English textbook written by Lawrence Shehan 
for students with a vocabulary and language difficulty. 

4. World Geography Today - this textbook is graded down to the level 

these students. , , 

5. Audio-visual materials such as films and filmstrips on geography, 

reading, life adjustiment, etc. • ‘a. j 

6. Outside speakers - Mrs. Libby Hollingsworth, for example, visited 
the class and talked to the students on the importance of education 
and what is being done in the Operation Head Start Program. 

Ac^U^vem^nt .in Heading Skittsi 

Teacher evaluation and non-standardiaed testing indicates that stude^s are 
doing well. Host of them seem eaijer to learn and work the teacher. 

With only fifteen students, the teacher has time to give individualized 
instruction and to adjust the program to the specific needs which become 

evident. 

Va/LZyvtaZ Contacts 

A hieher oercent of the parental contacts this year have beenfor positive 

reasons and for encouragement rather than resulting from 

There have not been as many contacts by social workers and 

year but there have been more home visits by the teacher. Only one of t e 

Lmes has been visited for student attitude improvement and in this case the 

pt«ntrLvrbeen very cooperative. Several visits have been made primarily 

to inform xhe parents of the success of their child# 

CouyUdtingi 

The work load of counselors has not permitted an adequate counseling prog, air., 
ae ^eacherhas been entirely too busy to handle this phase of the program. 

The key to the greater success of the program this year is the teacher. 

This tLcher has outstanding rapport with his Pels students. He ^ 

the need and purpose of the Fels program can be and is fulfilled as related 
to our daily school environment. However, the greater need is for the non 
TclZl entiLnLntal areas to be covered more suitably. With his heay 
teaching schedule, this teacher cannot effectively cope in this 
area. It is recommended that a counselor, scciai worker or psychiatrist/psy 
chologist should be available to devote more hours of 

Without the counselor, social worker, and psychiatrist, and their concentrated 
efforts, tho program is net as effective as it might be. 
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Superintendent’s Report 



By: 

Stratton Tarvin 

It is my pleasure to offer some comments on the Fels Foundation reading 
program for disadvantaged students which are conducted at Hanford Joint toion 
High School. Although the full benefit of such a program may not be obvious 
for some time , .t is our feeling that it has beim successful and well worth 

the time and effort. 

The grant of funds from the Joseph Pels Foundation is the typo of encouragement 
necessary to initiate experimental programs of this sort. The normal finances 
of school districts such as ours virtually precludes the extra staffing, 
materials, and other expenditures necessary for thi>? type of program. 

From the instructional and curriculum standpoint , we have learned much from 
this project which will be useful to us in future programs of this sort, as 
well as in other aspects of our curriculum. We ave recently ^plied for 
federal funds to establish a reading laboratory and reading clinic. If our 
application is approved, we will incorporate the reading program now 
financed by the Fels Fo* ndation into a fuil-timfj program of remedial reading 

beginning next school year. 

We are extremely grateful for the support and encouragement which tne 
Fels Foundation trustees have provided to the staff and children of our 
district • 
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T^'acher's Report 
1965-66 



By: 

Wesley Nichols 

Working with the selected students in the Pels program has been most 
fascinating throughout the school year. Because of the small size of the class | 
and because I have had them for two periods (50 minutes in length) I have been 
able to establish an excellent rapport with each pupil. 

Students who resented or were wary about the class at the beginning of the 
school year are now quite enthusiastic. The students in the Pels program were 
given notice at the beginning of the school year that they were expected to 
achieve and learn. They were told certain school rules to follow and were 
given reasons why these rules should be followed, 

I had set the following as primary goals for each member of the class: 

1, To stimulate thinking through questioning and study, 

2, To better the self-image of the individual, 

3, To learn to follow rules established by our society, 

4, To learn how important education is in a mechanized society. 

In gaining ny goals • the students were given regular geography, reading and 
English textbooks so when they were on the campus they would not appear different 
from the other students. 

During the first semester they were given the S, R, A, Reading Laboratory, 

#III for a twelve week period. Also, during this period, they were given 
regular assignments in geography and English, 

During the second semester they were given the S, R, A, Better Readers and 
tachistoscope work, geography assignments and assignments in literature. 

The routine school work was augmented by film, filmstrips, class discussions 
and visitation from leaders in our community; a district attorney, a Negro 
teller in a local bank and one of the workers at Armstrong Rubber Company, 

to Achieve. VKojact GoaJU: 

1, Improvement of listening and speaking vocabulary has been 
provided through: 

a. Weekly vocabulary definition exercises. Generally the 
students define and spell vocabulary words that are 
difficult for them. These words are derived from theii 
own writings, materials they read and speeches made by 
themselves, 

b. Speech activities with suggested topics by the teacher, 

c. Filmstrips to augment other vocabulary work, 

2, The self-image of these students has improved by the very fact that: 

a. The teacher is interested in them as individuals and has helped 
them recognize their personal worth, V.Tienever a problem arises, 
we discuss it either as a group or individually. The films 
"Developing Leadership" and "How to Succeed in School" were 
very helpful and stimulated a lot of class discussion. 
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b. A realization of civic responsibility has been developed through 
their writings | discussion sessions and individual effort. The 
students are coming to realize the role they are playing in 
society. They are realizing that they must give as well m take. 

c. Their teachers and the school administrate are here to help 
and guide them, not to hinder their activities. ^ 

d. These students are also beginning to realize that it take^ a:udy 
and effort on their part to become useful citizens. 



Social Vcvcloprmnl: 



It has been along this line that I feel we have had great success. I have 
in my class six Negroes (three of them great potential trouble makers), six 
whites (two of them potential law breakers - in fact, both have in 

trouble with the authorities), and three Spanish- Americans (all very 
abiding.) Of the fifteen, five are girls. 



These students learned shortly after school started that what ^hey 
the classroom never went beyond the four walls. They have learned 
in me. Many a civil authority in town and many a teacher would be 
some of the names they were called in my room. 



said in 
to confide 
shocked at 



I have never expressed shock at anything I heard. In fact, when 
a session with one of them, they did most of the talking. 



I would have 



For exaii5)le: 



"I'll kill that God Damn math teacher. Do you Know what he gone and done?" 
"No, what?” 

"He gave me an *F' for the day.” 

"jtsi tecause I an-t got no pencil that's why. He's always picken on me." 
"Does he pick on anyone else?" 

"Oh, once in awhile." 

"Who?" 

"Neil and Verle , but mostly mec" 



Another time - conversation between Mose Reese and me 



"Mr. Nichols, did you ever get into trouble?" 

"Sure, lots of times o" 

”Whst kind?” 

"Oh, once, I got in a fight at school with another boyo" 
"What did the teacher do?" 

"Took his belt off and beat men" 

"Really? Gosh! He was mean," 

"Did you ever cut school?" _ 

"One time my brother and I played hookey for a whole week, 

"Really, D»ya get caught?" 

"Yes." 

"Who?" 

"My father 1 the teachers" 

"What happened?" 

"We both got spanked." ^ „ 

"Wow! Didn't you ever get away with anything? 



o 
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"Very seldom.” 

”Gosh and I thought grown-ups never did things like that.” 

”But, Mose, I wasn't grown-up, I have since become a responsible adult.” 

Throughout the school year, as it is drawing to a close, I have noticed that 
the class is becoming much easier to handle and they are treating me with 
great respect. They look forward to having talks with me and I can see fewer 
problems discipline-wise, less hostility toward each other and less verbal 
hostility toward those who are in charge of adolescents. I feel that this 
has transpired because of several factors listed belows 

1. A personal relationship between teacher and student made possible 
through reduced class size. 

2. The teacher's permission to allow these students to vent their 
hostilities without fear of disciplinary measures. 

3. Much listening by the teacher. 

4. Successful citizens entering the classroom to discuss jobs, ecC. 
t^zconwendations ? 

I feel that, although I have had measurable success with these students, 
greater success would be achieved if this program were carried from kinder- 
garten through grade eight. 

Many of these students have developed -ttitudes that are hard to counter. 

They have already become Qrnical, failures in school and have had conflict 
with law enforcement officers. As a result, they are more evasive, cynical 
and hostile than they would have been in the elementary grades. 

We need to help this student early to develop patterns of behavior acceptable 
to the society in which he will live. 
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Anecdotal Records 
1965-66 



By: 

Wesley Nichols 



10-5-65 

I noticed Verle was sleepy as he kept yawning so I called him to ny desk; 

"Didn’t you get any sleep, Verle?" 

"Heck no, not in the whore house I live in." 

"What do you mean?" 

"My sister’s always whorin’ around with some prick." 

10-18-65 

Verle wanted a permission slip to go see Mr. West. When I asked him why, he 
said he had private business to talk over with him. 

10- 22-65 

Verle told me he was in trouble with the police. I reported it to Mr. West. 

11- 17-65 

Verle never takes his work home. When I asked him why , he said there is no good 
place to study. 

11-24-65 

Verle has a girl at Woodrow Wilson - her name is Marie. 



3-8-66 . . . , 

I gave a test in geography and noticed Verle was cheating. I didn t make 
a point of it during the test but called him to my desk a few days later. 
"Verle why do you cheat?" 

"How do you know?" 

"Why, I watch you." 

"You mean you don’t get mad or nothing?" 

"V/hy, Verle you aren’t hurting me. Why should I get mad?’* 

"Oh, I don’t know, all the other damm teachers do." 

"Let’s get back to my question o" 

"What’s that?" 

"Why do you cheat?" 

"Because I don’t know the answers and I want an ’A’." 

"Do you think I should give you an ’A’ if you cheat?" 

"No, I guess not." 



10— 14— uD 
I noticed Verle 
class. 



very unatcentive and a rather disruptive influence on the 



10-15-65 

I noticed that Veda Thomas has a r-eai desire to please and to Jeam, 






I visited Veda’s mother tonight. A very nice person and very interested in her 
children. She is not living with Veda’s father. She is going to night school 
and hopes to become a practical nurse. The home is a neat and trim place. 

It is in the Home Garden tract. 
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Veda got an 'A' on her semester finals in Fels I, She certainly was pleased. 
12-IO0C5 

"Jim, may I see you?" 

"Okay." 

"Why are you always needling Lynn and Kose?" 

"Don’t know! Just funnin." 

"Do you know it annoys people?" ^ 

"I don’t mean nothin by it. We’re just playin - they do it to me. 

"I know it." 

(long pause) 

"Do you like Veda, Mr. Nichols?" 

"Sure, why?" 

"Just asked," 

"Do you like her?" 

"Sure, we screw around a lot." 

"V/hat do you mean screw?" 

"Oh, funnin ~ messin around and stuff." 

"Oh!" 



1 - 21-66 „ , 

I watched Warren when I was administering S. R. A. Better Readers. 

He’s really not reading but slyly watching the fastest reader and when she 
finishes, he also "finishes" and jots down the time one notch ahead of her so 

he’ll be "first 0" , ^ 1 u* 

Also, when he answers the questions, he slyly looks back and checks his 

answers, or changes them when he corrects them. ^ 

I talked to Warren about his reading. The conversation went something 1 

^his: „ , 

•'Warren, how do you like your S. R. A, Better Reader. 

"Oh, fine." 

"Do you like the stories?" 

"Which?" 

"Warren, let’s read some of this story." 

At this point, I handed Warren one of the stories he had supposedly read. 

He read a portion rather falteringly. 

"You know, Warren, you really aren't a very fast reader, are you 

"I guess note" ,, , 

"Have you really been reading these stories? Have you really been 

keeping xhe right time?" 

At this point, Warren was on the verge of tears, ^ . .. 

I did not press the matter any further -but gave him a reassuring pa 
him we’d discuss it further some other time. 



2 - 15-66 

Warren certainly wants to please, 



He tries hard but isn't achieving much. 



Reading Achievement 

Standardized reading achievement scores were obtained by administering the 
California Achievement Test - Reading in September of 1965 and f' 
form of the same test in April of 1966c During the interim period the students 
were given many diagnostic tests to help determine their needs; informal 
achievement tests to determine their progress; and exercises, to improve^ 
vocabulary, comprehension, and speed. All of these were used to assis in 
providing an effective remedial and corrective program suited to the needs 

of the individual students. 

Upon entering the class in September the class grade placement reading 
mean for Vocabulary as measured by the CAT was 

giving a total reading mean of 5,51, Retesting in April, 1966 showed 
an average grade placement increase in Vocabulary of ,66 or two-thirds o 
the increase expected for average students in the course 

In Comprehension, however, the group showed an increase o^ , students 

considerably better than might usually be expected, especially f s 
with a record of underachievement. 

The mean increase for Total Reading for the year 

individual range of measured improvement was from 0 to 2,6» ^ 

showing no increase in achievement became confused while taking the test 

in April and entered her answers incorrectly, making y.e test an invalid 

measure of her progress during the year. _ Both she and the teacher felt the e 

had been an increase in her reading abilities. 

Exercises to assist students to increase the rate of their reading were 
included in the Spring semester's activities. There was no attempt to 
achieve "speed reading" but rather to help the students to read ^ a rate 
that would be appropriate for the materials being read “ 

permit the student to achieve satisfaction from his reading, several 
techniques for measuring speed and comprehension were used but the scores 
derived from exercises in the S. R. A. Better Baders seem to be useful 

for comparative purposes and are reported in the rollowing t _e- ^ ^ 

two coiLns IndiLte the change in speed from February to March using other 
matPrials which the students chose to read. Because the difficulty of .he 
materials may have been quite different in these informal tests the change 
in rate may not be, in reality, as dramatic as it appears,^ Nevertheless, 
the results show that the students were having success in increasing their 
speed and success is what these students need to encourage continued progress. 
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Fels - Freshmen - CAT Reading - September 1965 - April 1966 
(Comparison in grade placement.) 



READING vnrAmiT.ARY READING COMPREHENSION TOTAL READING. 




student A 


7.7 


7.1 


- .6 


6.0 


B 


5.1 


5.8 


+ .7 


3.8 


C 


6.0 


6.9 


+ .9 


5.7 


D 


5.7 


7.5 


+ 1.8 


4.2 


E 


4.1 


6.2 


+2.1 


3.3 


F 


5.8 


6.2 


+ .4 


5.2 


G^ 


6.6 


6.6 


— - 


6.4 


H 


4.3 


4.5 


+ .2 


5.7 


I 


5.5 


6.2 


+ .7 


5.9 


J 


5c8 


5.7 


- .1 


5.2 


K 


4.9 


6.0 


+1. 1 


5.9 


L 


6.4 


7.1 


+ .7 


5.6 


M 


5.7 


6.4 


+ .7 


6.7 


TOTAL GAIN 






9.3 




TOTAL LOSS 






0 7 


5.35 


NET GAIN 


5.66 


6.32 


8.6 


AVERAGE GAIN 


PER STUDENT 


.66 





6.3 


+ .3 


6.6 


6.6 




5.5 


+ 1.7 


4.5 


5.7 


+1.2 : 


7.8 


+2.1 


5.9 


7.5 


+1.6 


7.4 


+3.2 


5.0 


7.6 


+2.6 


6.0 


+2.7 


3.7 


6.2 


+2.5 


5.9 


+ .7 


5.5 


6.1 


+ .6 ! 


7.8 


+1.4 


6.5 


7.3 


+ .8 : 


6.4 


+ .7 


5.0 


5.4 


+ .4 

J 


6.6 


+ .7 


5.8 


5.5 


+ .7 


6.3 


+1.1 


5.5 


6.1 


+ .6 


6.5 


+ .6 


5.4 


6.4 


+1.0 


7.2 


+1.6 


5.9 


7.2 


+ 1.3 : 


8.4 


+ 1,7 


6,4 


7.5 


+1.1 




18.5 






14.4 


6,77 


18.5 

1.4 


5.51 


6.62 


14.4 

1.1 



NOTE : 



in Reading Vocabulary. April, student A becaj* 

answers incorrectly. The resulting score, therefore, may not accurately 
reflect a vocabulary changes 
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Reading Progress Chart 
1965-66 



Below are the recorded scores of the students in the S« R. A. Better Readers 
when they started the course and their current scores. 

The first two columns represent the start of the course. The next two columns 
represent current ratings. 

The last two coluMis represent any material the students choose to read. 





— r 

Reading 
Speed 1 
2-7-66 


Com- 
prehen • 
sion 
2-7-66 


Speed 

4-12-66 


Com- 

prehen- 

sion 

4-12-66 


Speed 

2-7-66 


Speed 

4-12-66 


A 


156 


5 


264 


16 


212 


265 


B 


96 


8 


121 


14 


170 


150 


C 


166 


9 


197 


17 


219 


312 


D 


94 


i 


116 


17 


168 


ab 


E 


76 


8 


230 


20 


213 


ab 


F 


133 


10 


183 


16 


104 


216 


G 


140 


12 


204 


15 


135 


202 


H 


94 


7 


152 


16 


90 


153 


I 


82 


8 


121 


14 


105 


115 


J 


72 


16 


109 


17 


143 


128 


K 


88 


9 


166 


18 


113 


221 


L 


101 


14 


197 


16 


121 


ab 


M 


116 


1 


221 


18 


150 


214 


N 


99 


11 


212 


iS 


134 


233 





Attendance Comparison Study 



The failure of one or two individuals to attend school regularly has so ^ 
much effect on the cumulative absences for these small groups that comparison 
between the control group and the experimental group is rather meaningless. 

A comparison of the attendance cf a particular individual with his attendance 
in previous years should have been correlated to see if any significant 
changes had occurred, perhaps as the result of his experiences in the Fels 

program. 

Teacher visits to the homes of Fels students resulted in statements of 
parental support for the program. When coupled with other efforts to ^ 
improve attendance it is assumed that attendance by members of the experi- 
mental group was better than it would have been had no special efforts been 
undertaken. Members of the control group received no special attention re- 
garding attendance. The school authorities regard attendance as having 
great influence on school success. 
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AttendcincG Record - Fels Group 
1965-66 



Student 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

r 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

0 



Excused 

12 

0 

0 

29 

2 

2 

9 

0 

21 

5 
8 

16 

3 

6 
6 
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Unexcused 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

13 

9 

11 

8 

0 

13 




Not Total 

Enrolled Absences 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



12 

0 

0 

30 

2 

5 

9 

0 

22 

18 

17 

27 

11 



0 6 
Dropped 11-29-65 19 
to CYA - returned to 
Continuation School 

— 178 



Student 



Attendance 



Record - Fels Control Group 
1965-66 

Not 

Excused Unexcused Enrolled 



Total 

Absences 



B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

0 



10 

0 

8 

3 
6 
5 
8 

11 

4 
2 

11 

3 

8 

8 

91 



21 

24 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

JL 

52 



0 

0 

0 

0 

J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

“o 



13 

34 

0 

9 

3 

10 

6 

9 

21 

4 
3 

11 

3 

8 

9 

143 
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1964-65 Budget 



INCOME FOR PROJECT: 

Fels Foundation ^ 

California State Welfare Department* 

Community Contributions — 

For services > equipment and educational materials as 
itemized and listed separately on "Schedule of Local 
Help." 

TOTAL INCOME 



$15 ,000.00 
7,346.50 



$22,346.50 



*Pilot project funds for special private-public agency cooperative day care 
projects are provided for our program by the California State Department of 
Welfare and administered by the Kings County Welfare Department.^ Three 
dollars per day are provided for day care services for those project 

children in the following categories; 

1. AFDC families whose parents are in training for employment or 
receiving educational or vocational rehabilitation services. 

2. Families with retarded ch' ,dren. 

3. Seasonal or migrant far-m labor families. ^ .^v, 

4. Low- income (not over $4,000 per year) non-welfare families with 
parents in training or employment, or receiving educational or 
vocational rehabilitation services. 



DISPERSAL OF FUNDS: 



Hanford Jt. Union High School District 

(Partial salary of Fels Project teacher and 
supplementary r.iterials.) 



Hanford Elementary School District ' 

(Salary, retirement and benefits the two preschool 
teachers and the matron. - 7 months) 

Services provided from November 1, 1964 through May 31, 1965 

2 1/2 time teachers — $5,600.00 

$2,800 each, at a rate of $400.00 a month 
for seven months 

1 - Matron - $1.80 per hour for six hours a day 1,512.00 

up to $216.00 a month for seven months 

«« f ^ -N c T on 1 nfiiiT'Sn C0 1,107.00 

ror retAi-eiiiciii. I ououw -- * 

social security, and other benefits such as 
blue cross insurance 



($8,219.00) 



$ 2 , 000.00 



$9,237.03 



Hanford Elementary School District (Continued) 



Additional Expenditures — 

Cost of moving and renovating building - 
(Over and above $1^500 paid by H?nford 
Elementary School District) 
Instructional Supplies — — — — 
Custodial Supplies — —————— 

Fence Installation ““ 

Utilities — — - — — — 

Maintenance of building — — 



$116.33 



42,98 

14.40 

275.00 

194.43 

374.89 

($1,018.03) 



Kings County Superintendent of Schools Office 

School Social Worker 

(Travel, $108,33; Retirement, $300,47; 
Salary, $3,000.00 = $3,408.80) 

Salary for yard care and equipment — — 

maintenance and custodian 

Cost of Lunches — * 

(raid to Hanford Elem. School District) 

Snack - Juice and Crackers 

(Also included in this cost are 
miscellaneous kitchen supplies.) 

Painting of Building — - — 

Paving — — — — — - 

Miscellaneous Expenditures — 

(Educational materials, instructional 
supplies, janitorial supplies, and yard 
improvement supplies.) 



$3,408.80 



240.00 

964.25 

123.61 



230.00 

495.05 

1.771.88 

($7,233.59) 



Equipment — 
Lawn Mower 
Autoharp =• 



$24.33 
36.49 
($60. 82’) 



$7 ,233.59 



$60.82 



TOTAL E>TENDITURES $18,531.44 
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Services Performed (Without Reimbursement) 

1964-65 



Kings County Superintendent of Schools Office: 

Temporary Loan of Building Housing — — — — — — . 

(Preschool Program - rent) 

Services of Project Director — — — — 

(Coordinator, testing and evaluation consultants.) 

Consultant Fees — — T”T”” 

Secretarial Services, Supplies, Publicaticns and Mailing 
Loan of stove, refrigerator kitchen sink and cabinets - 



$ 300.00 

3,600.00 

300.00 
1,200.00 
300.00 
$5, 700. 00 



Hanford Elementary '^cnool District: 

Lunches for this year — 

( Insurance , O.A.S.D. I., retirement, transportation, 
and equipment depreciation.) 

Transportation 

(Through February 16, 1965, 55 miles Q %.50 per mile) 

Classroom Equipment for the Year 

(Heater, chairs, mop and press, drinking fountain and 
miscellaneous classroom equipment.) 

Supervision by Principal for Year — 

Psychological Services for Year — - — 

Seci’etary time for the Year 

Travel Expense for the Year — — 

(Nurse’s auto, attendance and welfare auto, trips to 
Fresno and Tulare, etc., with Falcon, Dist. Maint. Vehicles.) 

Admin i St rat i<xi for the Year 

(Superintendent, Assistant Superintendent, Foreman, 

Building and Grounds, Delivery, Warehouseman, Bookkeeper, 
Principal Account Clerk, Psychometrist , Attendance and 
\7elfare. District Librarian and Nurse) 



700.00 



27.50 

2,000.00 



500.00 

700.00 

200.00 

400.00 



2,000.00 



$6,527.50 



Kings County Health Department: 

Physical Examinations and Health Services 

Director of Laboratory - 4 Hrs. @ $4.14 per hour 
Director of Nursing - 4 Hrs. @ $3.78 per hour 
Public Health Nurse - 24 Hrs. @ $3.33 per hour - 

Clinic Nurse - 5 Hrs. @ $2.95 per hour 

Clerical - 3 Hrs. @ $2.15 per hour 

Materials - Lab. — — 



16.56 

15.12 

79.92 

14.75 

6.45 

45.00 

$177.80 



TOTAL SERVICES PERFORMED WITHOUT REIMBURSEMENT 



$12,405.30 



Breakdown of expenditures of the $1,500.00 paidby the Hanford Elementary 
School District for moving and renovating building. 



Dan Parra, moving main building 

Dan Parra, moving storage unit 

Roy Parsons Plumbing 

Central Lumber (lumber) — - — - ** 

Ace Plumbing (toilet fixtures) 

LaCavalier Electric o.— — 

Install water service 

Pacific Telephone Installation 

$1,500 paid by Hanford Elementary School District 
Amount paid by Fels Foundation 



$ 340,00 

52.50 
698.77 
187,65 

78,00 

177,18 

57,73 

24.50 

■^1,616, JT 

- 1.500.00 
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BUDGET SUMMARY 



INCOME : 

Joseph Fer.” Foundation, Inc, — 

California State Welfare Department 



$15,000.00 

7,346,50 



TOTAL INCOME $22 ,346 , 50 



EXPENDITURES s 



... . . .... S 2.000,00 


hanford Jt. Union High School uisxricx 




9,237,03 


Hanford Elementary School District 




3,408,80 


Salary for School Social Worker 




240,00 


Saldry for Yard Cara and Custodian 




60,82 


Equipment ~ 




1,771,88 


Miscellaneous 

(Educational Materials, Supplies, etc,) 




964,25 


Lunches — — ^ 




123,61 


Snack - Juice and Crackers 




230,00 


Painting of Building — 




495,05 


Paving * 




$18,531,44 



BALANCE 



$3 ,615o06 





1965-66 Budget 



INCOME FOR PROJECT: 



Beginning Balance “ “ 

Income from Fels Foundation — — — — - - - - — 

Income from VJelfare Department Z7,ZZZZ 

TOTAL BUDGET 



$ 3,835.06 
9.984,94 
4,866.00 
,666 • o6 



EXPENDITURES; 



Hanford Jt, Union High School District 

(Special Project Teacher and Supplementary Materials) 

Hanford Elementary School District 

(Balance of 1964-65 School Year to be Applied 

to bills for the 1965-66 School Year.) 

Paid to Hanford Elementary - Includes Teachers Salaries, 
Insurance, Retirement, and other miscellaneous 
expenditures-, — 

Social No'«^ker and Com»munity Coordinator — Salaries — — — 

Travel Re imJbur semen — - 

Retirement “ 



Custodian and Yard Maintenance Man 



Mothers of Children in Fels Preschool Program - 

(For working one-half day in Nursery each week.) 



For Juice and Other Miscellaneous Items 

Lunches — * " “ ” “* 

Catering of Lunch for Mothers Meeting (Workshop) 

Photographic Supplies — — — 

Lab Tests on Fels Children — 

Physical Examinations — 



Consultants — * — Z~ 

Miscellaneous Repairs to Building and Grounds and 

Carpenter’s Salary — 

Miscellaneous Expenditures 

Equipment - Tricycles — “ 

Stamps plus miscellaneous cost for printing 



final report 

Community Coordination Committee 
(Scholarship Fund) 



TOTAL EXPENDITURES 



$ 2 , 000.00 



3,815.06 



6,190.79 

1,350.00 

20.70 

59.74 

393.75 

690.00 



240.39 

803.37 

43.00 
130.96 

15.00 

45.00 

275.00 

141.81 

205.67 

28.06 

120.00 

2,097.70 

$18,666.00 
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COMMUNITY COORDINATION SCHOLARSHIP PLAN 



PELS FOUNDATION SUPPORT FOR THE 
COMMUNITY COORDINATION SCHOLARSHIP PLAN 

A r6CjU6st to tho Fols Foundation that tho $2^09 7«70> of pro^oct ^funds > loft 
after expenses were paid* be applied to the Community Scholarship Fund has been 
approved by the Foundation. This Scholarship Fund is administered by 
representatives of the following cooperating agencies; 



American Association of University Women - Hanford Branch 
Mrs. Alverda Gruwell, Representative 
Hanford Chapter NAACP - Mrs. Ann Cole, Representative 
Hanford Jt. Union High School - Mrs# Abegail Thyarks, Representative 

Interracial Christian Friends - 

Fred Pope, President - Carl Eberle, Representative 
Kings County Community Action Organization - Myron Levi, President 
Kings County Superintendent of Schools Office - Robert Bair, Representative 
Y*s Men Club - Maki Hase, Representative 

The continuing source of funds for this scholarship program is an annual 
spring barbecue held at Coe Park, Current assets of the fund when combined with 
the Pels Foundation Contribution totals $3,673,80, However, five youth have 
already been selected to receive $200.00 each to pursue their education this 
fall. The important and somewhat unique aspect of this fund relates to the 
philosophy which guides the identification and counseling of those youth who 
need special help and the selection of actual recipients. The major goal of 
the student aid plan is the same as for our original Fels Foundation Project— 
To help children and youth find fulfillment and success in our society 
commensurate with their potential. The plan is for those youth who will need 
extra help to become productive citizens to be identified early in their high 
school career, A community counselor will be selected to guide each of these 
youth, to be concerned about his problems and to help him make decisions 
during his adolescent years. The scholarship funds are to be used for those 
youth who must have financial help for educational pursuits in order to be 
a contributing and productive member of our community. 

The scholarships awarded by the community coordination pl^ have no racial 
or ethnic limitations, however, the agencies cooperating in the plan hope 
in some s;:.all way to attack locally the type of problem presented by the 
Council of Economic Advisors in their 1966 annual report to Congress: 

”If Negro jobless rates and productivity could be boosted to the white level, 
our total gross national product would be increased $27 billion a year. This 
is a measure of our annual loss because of inequality.” 
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